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Editorial Comment 


FROM ITS INCEPTION, Phi Delta Kappa has 
stressed the functions of leadership, research and 
service. Through constant 
repetition such terms are apt 
to become commonplace and 
to lose both their meaning 
and their dynamic power. It 
is wholesome for cducators occasionally to take 
“time out”’ for the purpose of analyzing and defin- 
ing these very vital concepts. 

Leadership is a meaningless word in a static 
society. It has significance only in a world of 
movement and change. It implies a measure of 
purposeful direction and guidance introduced 
into the current of social evolution, a shaping of 


WHAT IS 
EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP? 


evolution in terms of human values. Leadership 
is always primarily concerned with people, only 


incidentally with things. The material and bio- 
logical foundations of human welfare are, of 
course, of major importance to the educator. They 
have, however, little or nothing to do with leader- 
ship, which is pre-eminently a matter of guiding 
the thinking, acting and evaluating of living people 
in a changing world. 

What are the specific characteristics of educa- 
tional leadership? Education as an institution is 
related to and overlaps the fields of scientific and 
technical research, of politics, and of the search for 
values embodied in art, philosophy and religion. 
Its intrinsic function, however, is not to be found 
in these activities, but in the study and guidance of 
actual living people. While education is correctly 
regarded as a business affecting the whole span of 
life, it is nevertheless peculiarly an affair of life in 
its formative stages, of infancy, childhood and 
youth. Leadership in education must never, even 
by implication, subordinate its concern for chil- 
dren to participation in the fields of pure research, 
or of political or economic reform. 

What are the essential qualities of the educa- 
tional leader? In part they are compounded of 


those personal characteristics without which endur- 
ing leadership in any field is impossible. Absolute 
intellectual and moral honesty, courage, genuine 
concern for human welfare, intellectual capacity, 
and emotional stability are of primary importance. 
No one can long hold that respect of his fellows 
essential to leadership without possessing these 
qualities in full measure. Not, perhaps, absolutely 
essential but nevertheless highly important are 
superior physical vigor and that emotional drive 
which Plato called the “‘spirited’’ element of the 
soul. The educational leader should not disdain 
those minor graces of dress, manner and friendli- 
ness which may be designated as social artistry. In 
short, he must embody in balanced proportion all 
of those distinctly human virtues which Confucius, 
twenty-five hundred years ago, attributed to the 
“superior” man. 

True leadership, however, demands more than 
personal vigor and moral conviction. It implies 
guidance based on knowledge and insight. The 
social wreckage wrought by dynamic well mean- 
ing, but ignorant or partly enlightened individuals 
constitutes an appalling chapter in the history of 
human progress. Lamentably enough, this chap- 
ter is not yet finished. The very framework of our 
modern civilization is endangered by leadership of 
this type in the dictatorial régimes of Europe and 
Asia. We are not free from its menace in the 
United States. Never in the world’s history has 
there been greater need of broad knowledge and 
balanced judgment among our leaders. In the 
field of education there is real danger that merely 
professional knowledge and skill, coupled with 
intense zeal for social reform, may make possible 
the seduction of our leadership into appealing, but 
wholly unproven pathways. 

What are the modes and techniques of sound 
educational leadership? We are living in a social 
order committed to belief in the principles of de- 
mocracy, and our programs of leadership must be 
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consistent with the traditions of that belief. Social 
change must be sanctioned, approved, and partici- 
pated in by our people as a whole. Popular action 
must be based upon the free, uncoerced opinion of 
our citizens. Democratic leadership, therefore, 
must be concerned with, and limited to shaping, 
guiding and enlightening that public opinion of 
which democratic society is the expression. 
Public opinion is most easily and painlessly 
shaped by some form of persuasion, which in its 
cruder and baser aspects we call propaganda. It 
is a sort of education, perhaps, but it is pseudo- 
education. It consists of the deliberate distortion 
of judgment through undue emphasis upon certain 
facts and complete suppression of others. When 
associated with persons or institutions of great 
prestige and enhanced by appeals to emotional 
prejudice it constitutes an almost irresistible tech- 
nique for the molding of opinion. The bombard- 
ment of our citizens with propagandas of all sorts 
is one of the most widespread, and certainly one 
of the most vicious phenomena of contemporary 
American life. Indulgence in this sort of educa- 
tional charlatanism is an especially insidious temp- 


tation to the teacher because of the ready suggesti- 
bility of children. It is everlastingly to the credit 
of the profession that the temptation has, in gen- 
eral, been emphatically rejected. 

Even more foreign to the democratic tradition is 
the shaping of public opinion in conformity to any 
preconceived doctrine by the organized agencies of 


government. This sort of procedure is on the 
direct road to dictatorship. It is among the 
favored techniques of the European totalitarian 
states. While in America its menace is potential 
rather than real, it is nevertheless one of the in- 
sidious possibilities inherent in contemporary social 
and political life. 

In a true democracy public opinion is derived 
from the enlightened judgments of its individual 
citizens. Enlightened judgment is based upon 
adequate knowledge and upon the capacity to 
organize and evaluate that knowledge. In so far 
as possible it is the function of education to so 
plan the experiences of children that the out- 
comes will include both comprehensive and inte- 
grated knowledge and habituation to scientific 
methods of analysis and evaluation. Plainly this 
is a much more difficult and, unfortunately, a 
much less exciting business than emotionalized 
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indoctrination. It gives little opportunity for 
experiencing the emotional exaltation that so 
often accompanies the militant leadership of 
either a popular or an unpopular “cause.” Never- 
theless it demands true leadership of a high order. 
When, as is often the case, it involves insistence 
that knowledge be comprehensive enough to 
include areas tabooed by unenlightened preju- 
dice, it may demand courage of an equally high 
order. The educator quite commonly finds him- 
self caught in the very center of the conflict 
between extreme conservatism and extreme lib- 
eralism. As a true leader he must accept the con- 
demnation of both right and left wing extremists 
with equanimity and stand boldly for a social 
philosophy based upon scientific fact rather than 
wishful thinking. 

The democratic philosophy of education em- 
bodies one potential weakness. It may assume 
literal equality of endowment among all children. 
There seems to be no scientific basis for any such 
assumption. On the contrary, there is every reason 
to believe that children differ widely in hereditary 
capacity, and that relatively few are capable of 
attaining the high reaches of knowledge and skill 
necessary for the understanding and management 
of our exceedingly complex social order. It seems 
fairly obvious that any sound philosophy of edu- 
cation must take account of this situation. _ Its 
program of action must include the selection, guid- 
ance and training of gifted young people for par- 
ticipation in social research and creative social 
planning. Its program must also include the 
education of the rank and file to appreciate the 
need of knowledge, expertness and personal dis- 
interestedness on the part of those to whom a 
democratic public entrusts its destinies. 

It is a matter of much concern that while the 
most difficult problems of economics, politics and 
technology are being exhaustively studied by 
highly trained experts in our universities and re- 
search foundations, an unenlightened public con- 
tinually elects to office men utterly lacking in 
experience and training of this type. It is little 
wonder that our social-economic order is shot 
through with confusion, distrust and exploitation. 
The most urgent single need in contemporary 
American life is a general public opinion trained 
to demand expertness and personal disinterested- 
ness in its leaders and to know where to look for 
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men embodying these qualities. The supreme 
field for the exercise of true educational leadership 
lies in the creation of this sort of public opinion, an 
opinion not committed to any particular doctrine, 
but to the continuing exercise of trained in- 
telligence as the most effective agency of social 
progress. 

Educational leadership demands the utmost in 
character, in ability, in consecration to human wel- 
fare. It must reconcile itself to inadequate pay and 
to inadequate social recognition. Its functioning 
is not dramatic, nor aré its achievements immedi- 
ately apparent. The real leader must be willing to 
work in relative obscurity, to accept inferior social 
status if need be, and to endure vilification from 
the militant proponents of all sorts of half-baked 
social panaceas. Yet his work embodies recon- 
struction of the very foundations of human life. 
If he fails, any hope of emergence from the pres- 
ent chaos of ignorance, fear and hate inevitably 
vanishes. Even if he succeeds he will not live to 
see the evidence of his success. He must live by 
faith, as the priests of freedom and good will have 


always lived, content in the certainty that he is 
building his life into the structure of a better world. 
MARVIN L. DaRSIE. 


THAT THE endowed university faces problems in 
these times which are aggravated by the economic and 
social conditions now prevailing is 
ENDOWED common knowledge. That these 
AND PUBLIC problems are in many respects pe- 
UNIVERSITIES culiar to the endowed university 
is likewise well-known. President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of The University of Chi- 
cago recently addressed the faculty of the University 
at the time of the Annual Trustees’ Dinner on the 
most striking development in university administration 
during the past fifteen years. Because of the timeli- 
ness and general significance of his address, both to 
public and endowed universities, we are, with his 
permission, publishing it in full—Eprror. 


On December 31, I completed fifteen years in 
university administration. I should like to report 
tonight on the most striking development of the 
period. It is the change in the relative position 
and outlook of the endowed and the public 
universities. 

We used to think of the state universities as 
large-scale housing ventures, afflicted with the po- 
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litical difficulties that such ventures customarily 
entail. Now they do all the things that universities 
do; and some of them are in the front rank. They 
are engaged in research of the purest variety; they 
are producing Ph.D.’s by the same methods that 
we employ; they are embarking on new projects in 
education ; they are paying their professors salaries 
equivalent to ours; they are selecting them with 
equal care; they are maintaining academic freedom 
with about the same degree of firmness or weak- 
ness as the endowed universities. 

The state universities rest on the almost fanatical 
devotion to education that characterizes the Ameri- 
can people. Though they may be from time to 
time the victims of political intrigue, they will 
always rise again, because the people, according 
to their lights, want them to be great and glorious, 
if not free. The endowed universities have bene- 
fited from the popular enthusiasm for education; 
but I now detect in some quarters a feeling that 
they are not in the same degree the property of the 
people, that they minister to a limited group, and 
that the time may have come to restrict their 
privileges. 

The record of the depression is suggestive. The 
income of the state universities was reduced, 
though in general no more than ours. But while 
the endowed universities were stopping all expan- 
sion and even renewal of plant and facilities the 
state universities were being practically rebuilt. 
The building boom in New York City in 1929 was 
nothing to what I saw during the darkest of re- 
cent years, on the Chicago campus of the University 
of Illinois, at the University of Michigan, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the University of Virginia, and 
even the Oklahoma College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts. The PWA and the WPA were 
out in what was for them full vigor making the 
state universities bigger, and in some cases, 
brighter than ever. While the endowed univer- 
sities had paused or declined, the state universities 
were being prepared for greater things. 

As the Finance Committee lately reported to 
the Board of Trustees, invested funds have a tend- 
ency to deteriorate. This important truth was re- 
vealed to us with some force during the depres- 
sion. In the past we have relied on new gifts to 
make good the ravages of time. I believe that to 
some extent we can still hope to do so. I believe 
that people are going to continue to make money 
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and that they are going to continue to give it away. 
But I do not believe that in our lifetime they are 
going to make it or give it away in anything like 
the amounts that were common during the first 
thirty-five years of the University’s history. 

This University rose to eminence through the 
colossal benefactions of a single individual. 
Neither to him, nor to his family, nor to the foun- 
dation he established can we look for such support 
as we have received in the past. We must appeal 
to the general public and to the local community, 
who may feel that their educational interest is 
already gratified by the taxes they are called upon 
to pay for the maintenance and improvement of 
public institutions. 

The basis of our appeal must be the ability and 
willingness of this University to do things that 
state universities cannot do. We must be better 


than the state universities and we must be different 
from them. We must raise our salary scale; we 
must be unequivocal about academic freedom; 
and we must be rigorous in the selection, promo- 
tion, and retention of our staff. The curse of all 
universities is easy standards; we must avoid it if 


we can. But these things will not suffice; for the 
state universities can do all of them if they will. 
One thing the state universities cannot do. They 
cannot determine their educational policy for 
themselves. They are under constant pressure. 
They can hardly escape conforming to the passing 
whims of the public. The real test of our superi- 
ority and difference is whether we have the courage 
to face down the clamors of the moment and to 
decide every question in terms of what is best for 
the University, for education, and for the country. 
Having decided in these terms, we should then 
turn the unusual talents of our public relations 
group to convincing the public that we are right. 

The endowed universities are free and inde- 
pendent. If they follow the passing whims of 
the public they have no claim, paradoxically 
enough, on the support of the public. When, 
therefore, an endowed university is formulating 
a policy, the only question its members can ask is 
whether that policy is educationally sound. The 
questions what will the public think, what will the 
alumni think, what will the students think, what 
will other institutions think, how will this affect 
our income, are all irrelevant, if not positively 
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subversive. I repeat: we have no claim on the 
public unless we know better than it does how a 
university should be conducted. And this goes 
for the alumni, the students, and other institutions, 
As for our income, we shall have less if our policy 
is determined by our desire to have more. 

So when the question is whether we shall change 
our attitude toward athletics, or whether we shall 
make it easier to get our degrees, or what we shall 
do about the problems raised by having two medi- 
cal schools, or whether we shall abolish or relocate 
the Bachelor’s degree, or whether we shall return 
to the credit system by discontinuing general ex- 
aminations, or whether the number of our courses 
should be reduced and the character of some of 
them altered, the only issue is the educational 
soundness of the proposal. No other considera- 
tion can be permitted to enter into the discussion. 

We like to describe the University of Chicago as 
a pioneering institution. But it is a sad, or at least 
an arresting thought that this description rests on 
things that were done before the University opened 
its doors. It rests on Mr. Harper’s plans. It is 
easy to be bold when you have nothing to lose. 
It is easy to be independent, too. So the mediaeval 
university, which had no assets, would simply leave 
town when it did not like the attitude of the com- 
munity and would not return until the local legisla- 
ture had promised not to repeat its impertinence. 
When a university acquires assets it acquires 
timidity with them. We, for example, now have 
large properties and are anxious to protect and 
increase them. We are, therefore, keenly con- 
scious of the danger of alienating prospective 
donors and prospective students. Prestige is 
equally blighting. Now that we have prestige we 
are likely to feel, as a group, that there is no partic- 
ular need to bestir ourselves. We can give way 
to our natural desire to pursue our individual 
labors in peace. But as Socrates remarked, ‘“The 
unexamined life is no life at all.” It is, I assure 
you, no life for an endowed university in the 
United States today. We must perpetually ex- 
amine our work. We must perpetually struggle 
to improve it, and we must do so regardless of 
pressure without or reluctance within. Only by 
such efforts can we hope to preserve the resources 
and the reputation we have inherited. 

ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS. 
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THE SIXTEENTH National Council (1935) set up 
a project for the guidance of worthy young men 
into the profession of teaching. 
The project has been under de- 
velopment since that time and 
a manuscript has been prepared 
under the direction of a special 
committee appointed to carry on the project. The 
manuscript is soon to be published in a special is- 
sue of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN devoted to guid- 
ance and later as a booklet for use of high-school 
boys and college freshmen. The Seventeenth 
National Council (1937) reviewed the project 
down to date and authorized its continuance for 
the ensuing biennium. This is significant in that 
educators are realizing the need for men in the pro- 
fession—men who will devote their lives to teach- 
ing and other phases of educational work. 

Phi Delta Kappans are proud of the ideals of 
the fraternity—Research, Service and Leadership 
—yet we as individual members, often fail to take 
advantage of many opportunities that are available 
to practice these ideals. Phi Delta Kappans could 
perform a distinct service to the profession and to 
youth by acquainting the young men in our high 
schools and junior colleges with the field of teach- 
ing as a life career. The project mentioned above 
will help materially to make such a service on the 
part of individuals possible and profitable as a 
directed enterprise. 

In most cities where there is a field or campus 
chapter there is at least one good high school and 
perhaps several. The young men in the junior 
and senior years are beginning to think of pro- 
fessional schools and are planning life careers. As 
educators we should seize this opportunity to help 
direct these young men into a field of service, the 
profession of teaching. 

Field and campus chapters should invite some 
of the best available material from these high 
schools into a chapter meeting. We have no abso- 
lute criteria to use in judging which boys would 
make good teachers but the principals and teachers 
have personal judgments and perhaps accumulated 
data in their office files as to the qualities of the 
boys and such judgments should be relied upon. 
The chapter could reach out into neighboring 
towns, if it wished, and invite such possible candi- 
dates for the teaching profession. 

The meeting should be devoted entirely to these 
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boys. If this were-a dinner meeting, the boys 
could meet the men of their community who are 
devoting their lives to education. The program 
should consist of a talk by one or two of the best 
speakers on the advantages of becoming a teacher. 
The boys should be introduced to the entire gather- 
ing and their traits of leadership described by the 
principal or some other member of the organiza- 
tion. But it would be of more importance that 
these young men be made to feel at ease and that 
their elders were interested in their becoming 
teachers. The entire program should be left to the 
ingenuity of the local talent or to the possibilities 
available. The whole theme should be held to that 
of guidance. 

This is not entirely a new idea. Other organiza- 
tions plan such meetings for the boys and girls 
of secondary-school age. The American Associ- 
ation of University Women have such a plan as a 
part of their program. High-school girls who are 
seniors are invited to one meeting a year and the 
advantages of a college education are definitely set 
forth. These girls are made to feel that their 
elders are interested in them and that their lives 
can be made to be of service. 

It is true that many men drift into the teaching 
profession by mere chance, but leaders in the field 
of education should assert their leadership and try 
to direct into the profession those young men who 
are worthy and who might be interested. This can 
be done in no better way than to show them that 
we are interested in their becoming teachers. We 
need constantly to be recruiting our profession 
with the best material available. Teaching con- 
stantly needs men of courage and energy who will 
devote their entire lives to the profession. 

Boys of high-school age see teachers, for the 
most part, in their classrooms where perhaps they 
may or may not learn much of what the profession 
is really like. Boys sometimes select teaching as a 
life’s work because of their admiration of some 
favorite classroom instructor. Phi Delta Kappa 
could serve young men by devoting at least one 
meeting a year to a program that would enlighten 
them as to what the profession of teaching really is 
and what it means to be a teacher of high rank. 
By presenting to a chosen few some of the ad- 
vantages of the profession, a leadership would be 
exerted that would be a benefit to the profession. 

E. A. COLLINS. 








Beginning and Purpose of U. C. L. A. 


HE University of California at Los Angeles 

was founded to give special attention to in- 
struction. It grew out of the conviction that teach- 
ers for the elementary schools should be trained in 
college courses and side by side with college stu- 
dents preparing for other activities of life, rather 
than in specially medicated courses of instruction 
intended for them alone. In 1917 we were com- 
missioned by the trustees of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School to convert it into a Teachers Col- 
lege. As we studied the problem of how to do that 
it became apparent that the best of all ways was to 
transform the foundation we already had into a 
branch of the University of California. Through 
great struggles that was done and the southern 
branch of the University of California was opened 
on July 24, 1919. It was to have two parts, two 
kinds of courses from the first; teacher training 
and liberal arts courses, and students were to sit in 
both kinds of courses to prepare themselves for 
teaching or for anything else which they might be 
planning to undertake. 

Out of respect for the fact that the buildings and 
grounds which were being used in the new enter- 
prise had formerly belonged to the Normal School 
more students were enrolled in teacher’s courses 
than in liberal arts courses at first; but there was 
a pretty vigorous effort made to get rid of all 
teacher-training work and to offer nothing but 
liberal arts courses. The world was more mis- 
guided then in some respects than it is now. Lib- 
eral arts training was a badge of superiority. To 
prepare teachers for the elementary schools was 
viewed as beneath the dignity of a great state uni- 
versity. But the effort to go back on the under- 
taking to train teachers for the elementary schools 
in a newly created southern branch of the Univer- 
sity of California failed. The course for teachers 
grew and the Teachers College was the first one 
organized and authorized to give the degree here. 
In point of numbers it is large, having some 1,251 
students. The College of Letters and Science is 
larger, having some 4,461 enrolled at present. 

The advantage of training teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools in a great university is most mani- 
fest. We were not wrong in insisting that they 
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* The author is Ernest C. Moore, Vice-President 
and Provost, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


would profit by belonging to a going concern, and 
having the advantage of college instruction. | 
did not find many students in the Normal School 
who rejoiced that they were there. I think no one 
will find many at the University that are not ex- 
pansive because they are there. They are not set 
apart in a corner, but are out on the open road to 
achievement with their fellows. Not only is the 
spirit of the company more irresistible, but the 
competition is keener; one is carried forward with 
the momentum of a good undertaking and he has 
to keep step with the very vigorous people who 
are his neighbors. The instruction is no longer 
of the predigested sort but of college grade in col- 
lege laboratories, libraries, and classes where the 
keenest young minds of this part of the world are 
at the spring to challenge and pass upon its suf- 
ficiency. The courses which students who are in 
training to become teachers take are broad based, 
not narrow. They come to know some history, 
science, literature and mathematics before they be- 
gin their life work. They make more than a speak- 
ing acquaintance with psychology and with phi- 
losophy, and in the training-school courses they are 
in the most vigorous laboratory that the University 
conducts. 

In short, we have to report that our efforts to 
build a center of instruction for instructors of the 
young have succeeded. We have here a good one, 
one of the very best in the land, and a good one is 
needed, for teaching is a fine and difficult art. 
Giovanni Gentile bases his whole philosophy upon 
the fact that léarning is a spiritual undertaking; 
an inviting of the thinking of the learner. The 
teacher is a teacher solely by virtue of his ability to 
enter into a thinking partnership with the child 
and to invite him to do his own thinking for him- 
self. The child is not an inferior; the teacher is 
not a superior. The one is not a receiver and the 
other a giver; they are both investigators, inter- 
pretors of the meaning of high matters. “Two 
and three make five,” the teacher says, and the 
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pupil can say it after the teacher, but not until the 
pupil thinks two and thinks three and thinks five 
will two and three make five for him. Or the 
teacher may say, “Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492,” and the pupil can re- 
peat the words after the teacher; but there is a 
Jot more to be done by both pupil and teacher be- 
fore the meaning of these words is made. They 
must each of them think Christopher Columbus 
and think discovered and think America and think 
1492. That is not easy, but unless that singular 
man in his distinctness stands out from all other 
men and the mighty hazard that he undertook 
stands out and what came to be through that under- 
taking and the part it took in the frame of refer- 
ence we call history, the matter is dead and for- 
gotten even though the words intended to stir us 
to these considerations are resaid, for in that case 
they are only sounds. Just so with all we study, in 
the most literal sense—mathematics, poetry, his- 
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tory, science, philosophy, music, ethics, religion, 
all the creations of the human spirit, must be re- 
created or come to life in us. There are no 
thoughts in books, no thoughts in spoken words. 
They must be taken up by live minds and made to 
glow anew with the warmth of human intention 
before they have meaning to anyone. The com- 
poser finds, makes, creates his composition; the in- 
ventor links up the arms of his invention; the dis- 
coverer reports to us the analysis which led him to 
his conclusion; the poet builds the insight of his 
discernment into his poem; if these experiences are 
to be ours as well as theirs we shall have to relive 
them, recreate them, let them be born again in us. 
Socrates said he followed his brother’s profession 
of bringing ideas to birth. That is every true 
teacher's profession. The training for it is long 
and difficult. Its conception of education is not 
self-expression or skill or harmony of functioning 
but the perpetual examining of life, for “when a 
man hath done, then he beginneth.” 


Articulation of the University With 


Secondary Schools 


ECOGNIZING the need for centralizing the nu- 

merous lines of interest which the University 
of California has in common with the California 
Secondary School System, President Robert G. 
Sproul established the Office of Relations with 
Schools a little more than a year ago. The dele- 
gated function of this new office is to study all mat- 
ters, save those pertaining to the admissions of 
students to the University, which are of mutual 
concern to the University of California and to the 
California secondary schools, both public and 
private. In particular, this office has undertaken 
to analyze matters which deal primarily with the 
articulation of these educational systems and to 
make such recommendations to the University 
officials and to the secondary-school principals 
which may make it possible for students entering 
the University to continue their studies more 
efficiently than has been the case in the past. It 
is the purpose of this article to enumerate a few of 
the problems which have been studied so far, and 


* The author is Hiram W. Edwards, Director of 
Relations with Schools, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


to make such statements of procedures, which, at 
the present time, seem worthy of presentation. 
Under the guidance of Professor Merton E. 
Hill, Director of Admissions, and in co-operation 
with the Offices of Admissions and the Offices of 
the Registrars on the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses, the Office of Relations with Schools 
has prepared a statistical report of the scholarship 
records of all entering freshmen. This report pre- 
sents the number of entrants from each high school 
over the last five-year period, the percentage of 
those who have made scholarship records of less 
than “C’’ average during the first year at the Uni- 
versity, and the collective first-year grade-point 
average of all entrants from each high school. 
(The grade point average is determined by divid- 
ing the total number of grade points received by 
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the total number of units of work represented. 
For each unit of work for which a student receives 
the grade of A, there is allotted three grade points, 
for each unit of work of B, C, and D grades he re- 
ceives two, one and zero grade points respectively. 
For each unit of work in which the grade E or F is 
received, one grade point is deducted. The term 
“C” average designates a scholarship record in 
which the grade point average of the student is 
1.00 grade points. ) 

The scholarship records of all of the accredited 
high schools of the State are printed in tabulated 
forms and are distributed to the principals of each 
high school. The names of the schools do not 
appear in the record, however. The individual 
schools are designated by reference numbers, each 
principal receiving the reference number of his 
school only. From the scholarship data which this 
office supplies him, each principal may compare 
the records of his students with those of all of the 
other accredited high schools in the State. In 
addition to the tabulated report there is sent to 
each principal a complete scholarship record of 
all entrants from his school, giving the names of 
the students, the subjects undertaken in the fresh- 
man year, the number of units of work, and the 
marks received in each course. 

An examination of the high-school scholarship 
records reveals the identity of those schools where 
more attention may properly be directed to im- 
prove the academic preparation of the pre-college 
group of students. It is not to be presumed, how- 
ever, that low scholarship records in the freshman 
year indicate that remedial measures are to be 
made only in the high school. Conditions sur- 
rounding the student in the University frequently 
have a bearing upon a student’s inability to make 
a good record, and such factors are also to be care- 
fully studied. 

In order to make use of one source of informa- 
tion which heretofore has been ignored and which 
should indicate desirable procedures for improve- 
ment of scholarship, a number of conferences were 
arranged and held on the Berkeley and on the Los 
Angeles campuses, at which a few of the high- 
school principals met individually the freshmen 
who were their former students. The results of 
these conferences have been very illuminating and 
productive and will be published in the near future. 
For the present purposes it will suffice to say that 


these students, while hesitant to criticize their 
elders, have clearly indicated that certain changes 
both in the University and in the high school are 
in order. They have expressed a need in the high 
school for analysis of study technique, for the de- 
velopment of more responsibility in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades in both their academic and 
other work, and for more study of English compo- 
sition, both written and oral, and of training in 
writing reports and quizzes, together with some 
drill in note-taking in their high-school senior year. 
These students have expressed the need in the 
University for more attention to be given to them 
by the University counsellors and teachers in help- 
ing them in their adjustment to the University 
methods. 

The Office of Relations with Schools acts as a 
clearing house for matters of professional service 
to various groups of high-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. It has endeavored upon request to 
send specialists in various fields to meet with such 
groups and to discuss with them matters which 
were of particular concern. Such conferences 
have usually been in the nature of discussions par- 
ticipated in by all, rather than of a lecture char- 
acter. The topics of such conferences have usually 
centered around curricular problems and the pres- 
ent trends in changes in the curriculum and their 
significance. However, in addition, there have 
been many other topics, such as the organization 
of the library, its equipment and service in the 
small high school, the development of courses in 
the physical sciences and their relation to chemistry 
and physics, etc. One problem which has received 
much study is the organization of the curriculum 
in the school having a small enrollment. The Cali- 
fornia State Law requires each public high school 
to offer such academic subjects as may be neces- 
sary for a student to satisfy the subject-matter re- 
quirements for admission to the State Colleges and 
to the University. Because of this requirement, 
many of the small high schools have programs of 
studies which are very largely academic in char- 
acter, in spite of the fact that only a small percent- 
age of the graduates go to higher institutions. The 
Director and the Associate Director of Relations 
with Schools. together with several other represent- 
atives of the University, and a number of high- 
school principals have worked out a practical solu- 
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tion to the problem and will assist any principal 
of a small high school to adjust the offering of his 
school to meet the State requirements as to aca- 
demic courses of study which will at the same time 
serve more adequately the needs of the large ma- 
jority of students who end their formal schooling 
upon graduation from the high school. 
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The above statements will serve to indicate in a 
limited way the efforts which are being made by 
the University of California to develop better 
articulation with the secondary schools of the 
State and to provide such professional service as 
will assist in the development of a more efficient 
State educational system. 


California Public Junior Colleges 


HERE have emerged in California public 

education three distinct types of higher insti- 
tutions; all of the high schools of the State are 
sending on to these colleges ever larger numbers 
of their graduates. During the fall of 1937 the 
State Colleges received 3,260 freshmen; the State 
University in all of its divisions 4,304; while the 
public junior colleges, forty-two in number, re- 
ceived 17,941 freshmen. In 1938 it is well for 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANS- 
FERS ADMITTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AND THE U. OF C. AT LOS 
ANGELES BY YEARS 








Year Univ. of Calif. U.of C.atL. A. Total 
1919 64 64 
1920 65 65 
1921 41 41 
1922 47 47 
1923 77 39 116 
1924 90 28 118 
1925 119 89 208 
1926 177 _ 105 282 
1927 219 128 347 
1928 293 153 446 
1929 379 218 597 
1930 563 292 855 
1931 580 424 1,004 
1932 618 519 1,137 
1933 826 653 1,479 
1934 869 **746 1,615 
1935 1,015 **#*639 1,654 
1936 1,196 747 1,943 

*1937 1,263 733 1,996 


5,513 14,014 





Total 8,501 





* 1937 figures include total number who registered at 
U. C. and U. C. L. A. in August, 1937. Some of these will 
probably withdraw before completing a semester of work. 

** Figures included in this are January, 1934, August, 
1934, and January, 1935. U.C.L. A. figures are not available 
in this office by years, so it is not possible to subtract the 
January, 1935, figures. 

*** September figures only. Figures not available in this 
office for January, 1935. 


* The author is Merton E. Hill, Director of 
Admissions, University of California. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


every junior-college administrator to think again 
regarding the functioning of his own institution. 
A re-examination of the nature and needs of post- 
high-school education will reveal how each type 
of higher institution is actually functioning. 

During the early years of the junior-college 
movement in California, the institutions estab- 
lished under the law of 1907 had only one 
function—to give courses like those of the lower 
division of the State University; from 1917 to the 
present time other functions have been in process 
of development. How the junior colleges of the 
State have been performing the strictly academic, 
or lower division University function, may be ob- 
served from Tables I and II. 


TABLE II. CUMULATIVE GRADE-POINT RATIOS OF 
JUNIOR-COLLEGE TRANSFERS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY AND 
LOS ANGELES, 1919-1937 








Classification 
A. Totals 


Years 


1919-1936 
1934-1937 
B. Transfers ineligible for 
admission at 
school graduation 
C. Transfers eligible for 
admission at  high- 
school graduation 


Transfers 


8,539 
4,823 





1933-1936 1,677 


1933-1936 1,674 





* First semester. 
** First year. 


Table I sets forth the increasing numbers of 
students of advanced standing the junior colleges 
have been sending to the State University. Table 
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II shows how these students have been carrying on 
with their academic work after being admitted to 
the University. It is significant that from sixty to 
seventy per cent of all the junior-college transfers 
to the University later graduate on the campus 
to which they are admitted. The corresponding 
fact for entering freshmen is that only thirty-five 
to fifty per cent graduate on the campus to which 
they are admitted. 

Another important function of the junior col- 
lege is to carry on programs of adult education. 
This function was unthought-of when the junior 
colleges started. How far the junior colleges 
have gone in this respect may be seen from the 
fact that twenty-seven public junior colleges of 
California during 1936-1937 had 11,994 adults in 
attendance. 

Another important function of the junior col- 
leges is to train students for positions that require 
specific preparation beyond the high school. In 
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a recent follow-up of students who were trained 
for positions in the public junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia it was found that fifty-five per cent of the 
students (of those reporting) so trained in thirty- 
two junior colleges are now employed in sixty-four 
different types of work in positions for which 
their junior colleges prepared them. This is a 
significant proof that the junior colleges are per- 
forming very well indeed the function of training 
students for specific vocations. How thirteen 
junior colleges of the state are performing two 
co-ordinate and important functions, the lower- 
division University and the semi-professional, may 
be observed from Figure 1, while Figure 2 pre- 
sents the steady growth of courses of the semi- 
professional type in all of the junior colleges of 
California. (For Figure 2, see page 157.) 

* Figures 1 and 2 were prepared for the author by Mr. 


Oliver Irons, Mr. Newmark, and associates, through the 
generosity of PWA. 


Special Issue—Alphi Chi 
Chapter 


Willis A. Swan, Vice President of Alpha Chi 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at U. C. L. A., wrote the 
editor of THE PH1t DELTA KaPPAN last October asking 
for the privilege of taking over an issue of the journal. 
The editor agreed and Brother Swan proceeded to 
carry out his part of the bargain. Copy was received 
in the editorial office on January 15 on schedule and it 
is with considerable regret that the editor has been un- 
able to carry out his part of a prompt schedule. 

However, Alpha Chi Chapter, the youngest campus 
chapter in Phi Delta Kappa, has the distinction of 
being first to assume responsibility for an issue of the 
national journal. The agreement between the editor 
and the chapter was in the nature of an experiment on 
the part of both parties. We believe that there is 
merit in the experiment and both parties to the under- 
taking will be pleased to have the reader judgment 
expressed. 

To Alpha Chi Chapter, to the contributors, and par- 
ticularly to Brother Swan who served in the capacity 
of editorial assistant, we wish to express our sincere 
appreciation. We hope that you approve of your own 
product as it apears in final form. That form, by the 
way, is somewhat of a departure from our usual style, 
due in part to the fact that personal information te- 
garding several of the contributors was unavailable. 

EpITOR. 





Our School 


HE terms “publicity” and the ‘‘school news- 
y gooeiae seem synonymous, yet many educators 
fail to see the relation between the two. This may 
be due to the prejudice resulting from the old-type 
publication which existed only to “pan” the 
teachers in a school. The modern educator has 
come to realize the power of print and with it the 
power of the press. Today the school newspaper 
is a different production from that of twelve or 
fifteen years ago. It is a creditable reflection of the 
activities, aims, and spirit of the school. 

It is one of the agencies of publicity and is just 
as important in the modern school as a good foot- 
ball team, a fine orchestra, a glee club, or an ex- 
cellent department of dramatics and public speak- 
ing. With the realization of the power of the 
press has come the marvelous growth of school 
newspapers. Nearly every school now has some 
form of newspaper. It may be a blackboard an- 
nouncement in various grades or in home rooms of 
the high school; a mimeographed sheet issued by a 
special class; or a real newspaper published by 
students of journalism, or by a special class in 
English, or by a club, and printed either in the 
school shop or in a commercial plant. 

Whatever form it takes, the school newspaper 
has come to be a tremendous power in the field of 
education. Through it school morale grows; co- 
operation between home and school is cemented; 
loyalty develops in every department within the 
school; pride in the achievements of all depart- 
ments becomes a sincere factor; friendliness and 
helpfulness grow between teacher and pupils; joy 
in the accomplishment of one child or in one group 
secures expression. All this is possible because the 
motive that starts it all is the dissemination of news 
through the well-written newspaper. 

Interesting the pupils in the affairs of their 
school is one way to arouse the interests of parents 
and friends in the community. What better 
medium for publicity for education can there be? 

The school publication is probably the only one 
going into homes, that is completely read, even to 
the masthead containing the names of editors and 
staff, and the smallest advertisement in the sheet. 

It is the wise superintendent or principal who 


Newspapers 


* The author is Willis A. Swan, journalist and 
graduate student in The School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa at U. C. L. A. 
and now Vice-President of the chapter. The 
smell of "printer's ink,” he says, “has an urge 
that is hard to resist by the boys and girls of 
high school and junior college. 


seizes upon this interest and insists that proper con- 
ditions be created to promote it. Democracy, like 
charity, should begin at home. If the administra- 
tion is convinced that democracy is the underlying 
principle in his philosophy of education, he cannot 
fail to see how the school newspaper can be a 
live demonstration of his theory and he will seek 
to set up an organization to prove it. 

He will offer a course in journalistic writing and 
allow the same credit for the course as in any other 
course in English composition, one or two terms 
as his curricula will permit. 

He will seek a properly qualified teacher to 
give the course and to advise the school news- 
paper which results from it. Here his choice must 
be carefully made. Personality, scholarship, char- 
acter, and training will count heavily. Not every 
teacher of English can direct a newspaper. Too 
many school executives have failed to discrimi- 
nate in this matter. They have thought that be- 
cause the school newspaper contains specimens of 
English composition, any teacher of English can 
supervise it. Regardless of previous experience, 
superintendents have calmly announced to such a 
one that he is to supervise a school journal. These 
executives pay the English teachers a high compli- 
ment in this manner of choosing, but too many 
have seen only a spirit of willingness and have 
failed to comprehend the complexity of a school 
publication and the responsibility it carries in ad- 
dition to a regular English teacher's daily program. 

The supervisor should have had some course in 
journalism or practical training with a reputable 
newspaper in addition to his training in English. 
Some knowledge of newspaper technique, type, 
headlines, make-up, etc., is essential. No matter 
how well trained a teacher is he cannot do a worth- 
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while job unless he has school time in which to do 
it and the best working conditions possible. The 
newswriting room should not be in a poorly venti- 
lated, poorly lighted, and poorly equipped base- 
ment or attic room. It should be in the center of 
school activities where access is easy; where a tele- 
phone is available; where files, comfortable chairs, 
work tables, typewriters, and other equipment are 
to be found. 

Too often the financial problem overshadows 
that of the editorial one because school adminis- 
trators see only the business side of the paper. In 
many cases the advisor must direct both the finan- 
cial and the editorial department of the publica- 
tion. Worry over the business problems saps the 
energy of such an advisor. As a result attention to 
the writing in the newspaper slides. If the publi- 
cation of the paper is a laboratory project, it ought 
to be helped by the school authorities just as much 
as the science laboratories. Wise administrators 
divide the responsibilities between two advisors; 
one business advisor, the other editorial. 

If such an organization for publishing a news- 
paper is set up and a wise advisor is heading it, 
the school administrator will let his theory of de- 
mocracy have some practical demonstration. He 
will not interfere but will co-operate and give 
helpful suggestions at frequent conferences with 
the advisor or with individual members of the staff. 
He will not insist that he write his own stories for 
publication or that his best teachers in the system 
submit copy. He will let the student editors and 
reporters do all the interviewing and all the writ- 
ing. He need not worry. His trained teacher of 
journalism, who will be on the lookout for in- 
accurate statements, misinterpretations of school 
policies, immature judgments, grammatical errors, 
etc., is publicity minded. 

With the well-trained advisor and staff, the 
news about education will spread in a much more 
intimate way than it will through bulletins or 
through special announcements from the office of 
superintendent or principal. Let these executives 
tip off the advisor about events of educational in- 
terest that are going to happen. Future news is 
much more interesting than stale news. Stories 
about future discussions of the board of education 
make the public have more interest when the board 
does make its announcement. The wise educator 
will learn to have confidence in his newspaper 
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workers. He knows that the boys and girls are 
trained for accuracy and in such principles of char- 
acter as reliability, integrity and honor. These 
newswriters know that their most discriminating 
readers are their own school friends, parents and 
townsfolk. Surveys have shown that the average 
intelligence of the readers of high-school news- 
papers is higher than that of the average readers 
of metropolitan dailies. These youngsters know 
good news. What a tremendous power they are in 
the spread of good news about education! 

Interviews with boys and girls who are doing 
things in classroom and extracurricular activities 
tell the story of the school’s influence far better 
than the average schoolteacher’s treatise on “‘the 
value of mathematics” or “the influence of clubs in 
school life.” A well-written feature story, filled 
with human interest about how the fifth-graders 
learned fractions when they ran their own grocery 
store, will have far more pulling power than the 
supervisor's report of the affair in the superintend- 
ent’s annual report. A picture of the first-graders’ 
classroom postoffice with their own postmaster, 
clerks, carriers doing their own particular jobs will 
show the parents and patrons a graphic illustra- 
tion of new methods in education. A student re- 
porter’s account of a visit to each grade in the 
building, told perhaps in a series of stories, will 
give every class some publicity and the work of the 
individual teachers prominence that might yield 
more than a professional write-up in a teachers’ 
magazine. Where only the profession would read 
the latter account, hundreds will read the student 
reporter's story right where it will do the most 
good—in the local community. 

Information about mew projects planned 
throughout the school system will create a 
systematic interest in the projects and make for 
the fullest kind of co-operation. In every class- 
room there is news. These stories, well written, 
will give a school or a school system the best kind 
of publicity and will sell education. How much 
information could be disseminated, if every de- 
partment in high school could have its story told 
perhaps once a year. There would not be need 
of worry about modern youth and modern educa- 
tion if school patrons know the homely principles 
that are taught through home economics and 
manual arts courses. They would not be concerned 
about Joe Smith’s interest in jazz bands if they 
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had a good story about how Joe learned to play 
the saxophone in the music department and how 
his interest in other instruments began when the 
director of the school orchestra put on a program 
one day in the auditorium and explained through 
demonstration the function and place of the major 
instruments in the orchestra. 

Sympathy and understanding grow out of well- 
written editorials which interpret for the paper's 
readers school policies or commend some child’s 
work in a special subject or some teacher's achieve- 
ment with an especially hard group of youngsters. 

Originality and talent will receive proper recog- 
nition when the paper carries a good story about 
the art department’s exhibit of water colors, of 
Christmas cards, of posters, of any work that is 
done there. What respect for good English comes 
with publication of an original story, a well- 
organized essay, or a poem which may have been 
done for credit in English classes! 

How the public will respond for requests for 
new buildings or new equipment when the knowl- 
edge of a school’s achievement has been spread 
through a student-edited newspaper. Who suf- 
fers most from crowded conditions and poorly 
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equipped schools? The child himself. Let one 
of the reporters write the story of the handicaps in 
an overcrowded building. Let another tell how 
wonderful things have been done in the past and 
paint a picture of more wonderful things that can 
be done if the bond issue carries. 

What satisfaction will result when grouchy old 
Adam Hardscrable learns that boys and girls in 
the chemistry classes have learned to analyze spe- 
cial gases, etc.! How father will boost the schools 
because his young son, Stanley, has learned in his 
physics class to repair the doorbell, or the electric 
iron, or washer. Mother will vote for the new 
school tax when she reads in the school news- 
paper that the committee from the P. T. A. on 
which she served has been commended for its 
co-operation with the school nurse and the physical 
director in their drive for better posture. 

School executives who want education to flour- 
ish should bear in mind that the open door of 
publicity is the best. One of the best avenues to 
that open door is the school newspaper. The rural- 
school director as well as the superintendent of a 
large city system can profit through a well- 
organized school newspaper. 
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A Community Adult Vocational Program 


 S srreadnaarge of vocational education on the 
adult level has been in progress ever since 
Dr. Birkbeck, of London, began his lectures in 
science and other subjects related to the daily occu- 
pations of workers about 1824. The courses pre- 
pared for the adult worker have not always met his 
needs, primarily because either the subject matter 
was not that which had a direct bearing upon his 
needs, or the teacher selected did not know the 
needs of the particular craft for which the work 
was designed. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show how the 
State of California, in co-operation with the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education of the University 
of California at Los Angeles,* is promoting suc- 
cessful, intelligent, worth-while classes for adult 
industrial workers within its boundaries. 

There is an increased interest in the trade exten- 
sion type of training; due, (1) to constant tech- 
nological advancement; (2) to unemployment; 
and (3) to changing economic, social, and indus- 
trial conditions. You need not be told of the nu- 
merous changes in industry and its products. One 
glance at the various assembly and production 
lines tells the story of how it operates in relation 
to the worker's skill and knowledge. Craftsman- 
ship in many instances is entirely displaced by 
minute specialization in industry. In other situa- 
tions craftsmanship is still required, often to a 
higher degree than formerly, but little effort is 
made on the part of industry to train the workers in 
the skill and knowledge required. 

The writer believes that assistance is desirable, 
both to industry and to the workers so that oppor- 
tunities which are not now available in industry 
for the individual to become a craftsman may be 
made possible through organized co-operative pro- 
grams between industry and labor. Industry 
would gain thereby more efficient employees and 
the workers would profit by a greater command of 
the tools and knowledge of their trades. This 
knowledge must not be limited to technical knowl- 
edge alone, but should include information which 
will make him not only a good craftsman but a 

* A similar program is conducted by the State in co- 


operation with the University of California, at Berkeley, 
California. 


* The author is David F. Jackey, Supervisor of 
Industrial Teacher Training for the State De- 
partment of Education in co-operation with 
the University of California. He became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa at the University 
of California in 1924 and recently transferred 
his membership to the chapter at U. C. L. A. 


sympathetic, understanding, helpful, active per- 
son in the social and civic life of the community. 

Examples of the manner in which various com- 
munities have developed functioning programs are 
presented here. It is the philosophy of the Division 
of Vocational Education that instruction for which 
the Division is responsible should not be confined 
alone to that given in an institution, for the very 
good reason that a large part of what one learns is 
learned “‘on the job.” Someone in industry has the 
responsibility of seeing that this learning is effec- 
tive This responsibility is usually that of the super- 
intendent, the foreman, or the lead men and even 
though nothing more than supervision takes place, 
he must either correct the errors made by the work- 
ers under him, with a view to improvement, or dis- 
charge the erring ones and break in others to take 
their places. The latter procedure is expensive and 
a waste of human resources. Thus, to meet this 
need of industry in regard to training workers, we 
have devoted the major portion of our time to fore- 
manship conferences, executive conferences, and 
instructor training classes. 

As an example of the development of a pro- 
gram, I will use City “A.” City “A” has, as one 
of its principal industries, a large airplane factory. 
A foremanship conference was conducted with a 
group of twenty foremen of this factory, in which 
were discussed the problems and difficulties which 
this group encounters. It developed that one of 
their major problems was that of getting well- 
trained and qualified workers. An educational 
program was discussed, and through action taken 
by the management and foremen an educational 
director was appointed by the company and a plant 
training program was inaugurated for beginning 
workers. This, however, did not meet all the 
needs for aircraft workers in the community. 
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Therefore, twenty-two highly skilled and specially 
selected airplane craftsmen were trained to become 
instructors of evening trade-extension classes, or- 
ganized in co-operation with the public-school sys- 
tem of the city. The subjects taught were sheet- 
metal forming and layout, drafting, template lay- 
out, template making, riveting, welding, and air- 
commerce rules and regulations. There are now 
definite indications that the program will be en- 
larged and that pre-employment classes in addi- 
tion to the evening trade-extension classes may be 
organized. 

In City “‘B’ several large nationwide oil com- 
panies desired foreman conferences. Here again 
the problem of trained and qualified workers was 
one of the paramount issues discussed, and a 
careful and exhaustive analysis made of the needs 
of the industries led the personnel officers to de- 
velop apprenticeship programs in the various oil- 
industry fields, with specific wage rates agreed 
upon for the various levels of the training program. 
In the evening trade-extension program this in- 
dustry, in co-operation with the public schools of 
the various communities, developed classes in ma- 
chine shop and trade and related technical science 
for oil-field workers; all leading to increasing the 
technical, social, and civic intelligence of the 
worker-citizen. 

One of the most interesting programs in which 
the writer has participated is now being conducted 
in City ““C’’ where seventeen business agents, mem- 
bers of a federated labor council, meet once each 
week to discuss their problems. Here, as in Cities 
“A” and “‘B,” an educational program is the most 
important problem under discussion. These men 
as a group analyzed their responsibilities as busi- 
ness agents, and from the constructive criticism 
of themselves and their organization which de- 
veloped, they were able to outline their deficiencies 
with the idea of improvement. From this analysis 
they determined, under the direction of the writer 
as their conference leader: first, an educational 
program which would give the immediate training 
in the technical requirements of their work; and, 
second, over a longer period, a desirable social, 
economic and cultural program of education. I 
know it would have pleased the readers of this 
article if they could have seen the earnestness and 
eagerness with which this group expressed a desire 
for courses in economics, business training, psy- 
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chology of human relationships, written and oral 
English, and other subjects of cultural value. 
These men realize their “shortcomings.” They 
need help and they appreciate the educational fa- 
cilities that are being made available to them. 
Classes in such subjects as the above are being or- 
ganized for them in co-operation with the adult- 
education department of that city. 

In Cities “D,” “E,” and “F” police and fire 
training conferences have been conducted, all lead- 
ing to a training program on a trade extension basis 
for the workers in these fields of public service. 
The Sheriff's Office of Los Angeles County now 
has inaugurated a training program in all phases 
of police work, taught by twenty carefully selected 
officers of the Department. The program is com- 
pulsory for all of the 900 officers in the Sheriff's 
Department. The success of this program is due 
to effective conferences held prior to the beginning 
of the instructional work. The first conference 
consisted of an advisory committee made up of 
department heads. Then a series of conferences 
was conducted with commanding officers who 
outlined the program of courses to be given, fol- 
lowed by the selection of instructors and subject 
matter approved by the advisory committee. The 
instructors were then taught how to teach and how 
to prepare teaching material in the units assigned 
to them because of their expertness in that par- 
ticular phase of the work. 

The development of functioning educational 
programs through this method of promoting edu- 
cation and training is unlimited. The Division has 
more calls for their services than they can accomo- 
date. Men in industry are interested. They de- 
sire the educational advantages of teachers and 
subject matter that fit their needs. I am sure that 
programs in commerce, distributive occupations, 
home economics, agriculture, and even the gen- 
eral educational field, can be developed through 
application of the conference technique. It can 
fail only if the school administrators do not know 
how to build “going” co-operative organizations, 
or when the teachers selected do not know their 
subject or fail to keep abreast of the times. It is 
a responsibility of school administrators and teach- 
ers to be active and alive to the needs of the com- 
munity. We cannot blame others for iriefficiency, 
if we fail to give the help which they want and 
which we, as public agencies, should give. 





The Apprentice and the Potential Teacher 


¢¢ A PPRENTICE” is not a new idea. It dates 
back to the Middle Ages— in the trade in- 
dustries. But “apprentice teaching’’ is a term 
scarcely found in current educational literature. A 
cursory review of 122 articles on student teaching 
in the past decade reveals that only two of those 
articles make prominent use of this term. Now- 
adays the dominant term used is “student teach- 
ing.” The term “‘practice-teaching’’ seems to be 
losing its long-time prestige, now used only one- 
third as frequently as “student teaching.” Other 
prominent terms are “‘supervised teaching,” ‘‘di- 
rected teaching,” etc. But what’s in a name? 
Little, I fear, in current practice. These various 
terms connote much the same—that is: learning to 
teach by practice under supervision, direction and 
criticism which has prevailed since the first 
“normal school” in 1829. I wish we might im- 
prove upon this theory and practice, still current. 

Several studies since my own in 1905 indicate a 
high correlation between this practice, or student 
teaching, and success in real teaching in public 
schools. Indeed, a correlation so high as to lead 
some to advocate dispensing with all education 
courses and providing much more extensive teach- 
ing under very much more extended supervision. 
This is virtually integration in the extreme. I am 
not minded to question the importance of this 
student teaching experience. in the preparation 
for teaching. Few, even among academic men, 
doubt its value. I wish to advocate as a competi- 
tor a type of teaching experience indicated by the 
term “apprentice.” 

In the industrial trades, prior to the speed for 
quantity in modern industry, the apprentice learned 
his trade by closely working with a master worker. 
Supervised experience was his best teacher. Toa 
large extent that simple but effective process is 
gone. Highly specialized production and great 
speed are jointly responsible. I venture the view 
that our public-school program has followed close 
upon the heels of industry. Teachers have spe- 
cialized in first-grade work, in third, in sixth; in 
secondary-school mathematics, English, history; in 
art, in music, etc. The speed process has been evi- 
denced by the work on economy of time in our edu- 
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cational program: specialized production and 
speed at the sacrifice of child life and social de- 
velopment. 

But a reaction has set in. In 1909 I read a paper 
before the Department of Superintendence at Chi- 
cago in which I insisted that far more fundamental 
than the so-called “fundamentals” in the elemen- 
tary school are the commonplace everyday activi- 
ties of children. An elementary school under my 
direction was initiating at that time a curriculum 
in terms of child life. Now, throughout this 
country and around the world, “Social Studies,” 
“Projects,” “Activity Units’’ are in rapid develop- 
ment. In the high school similar changes are now 
in progress under the caption of Social Science, 
Social Living, and others. These changes are en- 
couraging but are not without serious dangers— 
gross superficialities. 

I have suggested the basis for my desire to advo- 
cate apprentice teaching as a substitute for practice 
teaching, student teaching, and the like. So long 
as our emphasis is upon the abstract and formal 
Three-R’s, and upon our traditional high-school 
subjects, so long shall we continue the “training” 
of teachers through directing their practice. Please 
permit a parenthetical remark on this term “‘train- 
ing.’’ We train monkeys and horses for circus per- 
formance. And I am convinced that, to too great 
an extent, our schools ¢rain our pupils to read, write, 
cipher, work algebra problems and compose Eng- 
lish themes. Conceive of educating boys and girls 
and we are led to provide a more fundamental 
type of curriculum work. I propose that we do 
away with the concept of training, which still 
dominates our teachers colleges. Current develop 
ment of a better curriculum is a great encourage- 
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ment to apprentice teaching. Apprentice teaching 
demands a more fundamental curriculum. The 
two work hand in hand. 

Keep in mind the apprentice system at its best: 
a master workman producing a master product, 
and with him an apprentice assisting in produc- 
tion, and therein learning how to become himself 
a master workman, and produce a master product. 

The school which provides for apprentice teach- 
ing should not be conducted primarily for the ex- 
perience of the apprentice, but specifically in the 
best interests of the pupils. Extended observa- 
tion during many years convinces me that schools 
conducted primarily for student teachers are not 
the best schools possible for the pupils, and, if not 
the best for pupils, the situation is not best for the 
learning teacher. Emphasize as much as we will 
the importance of studious self-direction and de- 
cry as we do the imitation of others, the truth re- 
mains that school progress is largely made through 
emulation of good practices. The “Quincy Move- 
ment” in its day had a great influence upon teach- 
ers because Parker conducted an exceptionally good 
school at Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1875-1880. 

A second feature of the school suitable for ap- 


prentice teaching is that the teaching be done by a 
master teacher—not by a novice and learner. It is 


not easy to define a master teacher. I shall not 
attempt to do so here, not try to indicate relation- 
ships to supervisors and other school officials. The 
critical observer, however, detects that the pupils 
themselves readily distinguish between the novice 
and the master teacher. One may recognize master 
teachers. On the Missouri campus we had Mar- 
garet Sinclair in the lower grades—and she is still 
a master teacher in San Diego. Ernest Horn, in 
the upper grades, now nationally known for his 
educational work at Iowa University. Laura 
Searcy, in high-school English, continues as a mas- 
ter teacher at Stephens College. This concept of 
the master teacher means, in short, that the school 
is to be staffed throughout with highly efficient 
teachers. 

A further feature of this school is an emphasis 
upon the things taught—the curriculum, rather 
than upon methods—essentially mannerisms in 
teaching. It is disgusting to read in current educa- 
tional literature the continued emphasis upon “‘les- 
son planning” and on checking of technics in 
student teaching. The master teacher might stress 
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technics were he teaching these formalities of our 
traditional subjects. But the trend in the present 
is to study the activities of social and industrial life. 
This new and much more difficult curriculum calls 
for the master teacher: one who is above methods 
but is master of his subject and his pupils. 

This brings us immediately into a further aspect 
of grave importance to grade pupils and high- 
school students. The emphasis is now upon study 
rather than learning. In earlier German educa- 
tion a distinction was made between “‘lernen’’ for 
the little people and “‘studieren” for the older ones. 
Our present trend is to emphasize study from the 
outset. Learning is incidental to doing. It is 
relatively simple and easily acquired. Genuine 
study, essential in following adequately this new 
lifelike curriculum, is, on the other hand, rela- 
tively complex and difficult to pursue. Here again, 
the master teacher is in demand. Student teaching 
is inadequate. 

One more aspect must not be omitted in this 
brief presentation. School work is not at its best 
without a very considerable amount of experi- 
mentation. The old school was static. The new 
insists upon being dynamic. Experimentation— 
trial with some error—is a part of real life. It is 
essential in a good school. Again, the master 
teacher is imperative. The student teacher is un- 
equal to the task. 

I have presented very briefly certain aspects of a 
master school. Some will say I have lost sight of 
the apprentice—or practice teacher. Frankly, I 
contend that apprentice teaching should play a very 
subordinate role in a master school. For years I 
have contended that the best way to teach arith- 
metic is not to teach arithmetic as such but to do 
vigorously those things in which quantitative prob- 
lems function. The same principle applies here. 
The best way to equip the potential teacher for ef- 
fective teaching is not to stress teaching methods in 
a school conducted for practice teaching, but rather 
to provide apprentice experience in a master 
school. 

Whatever be the costs—whatever be the difh- 
culties—and neither may be forbidding, every 
teachers college and every school of education, for 
undergraduates and for graduates, needs a lab- 
oratory school of very high order. No efficient 
professor of physics, or medicine, or engineering 


(Concluded on page 163) 





Juvenile Delinquency and the School 


HE school has always assumed responsibility 

for behavior adjustment. Although too often, 
in the early schools, the objective was mere con- 
formity to school regulations, there was a general 
conviction that the child who was properly dis- 
ciplined in school would become a more acceptable 
member of society than would otherwise be the 
case. In support of this belief, it has been ob- 
served that the school, rather than the home, has 
often been the chief influencing factor in the de- 
velopment of satisfactory behavior patterns. 

We now recall with abhorrence the procedures 
adopted by the early schools to deal with problem 
children. In the characteristic fashion in which 
society gropes for a way out of its difficulties, the 
emphasis was placed upon the consequence, rather 
than the cause, of the trouble. There was very 
little in the school organization which could be 
recognized as being designed to promote good 
conduct. The machinery was set up to appre- 
hend, brand, and punish the offender. The old- 
fashioned deportment card, which monthly or 
quarterly was assumed to yield a measure of be- 
havior adjustment, began at 100 per cent and 
worked downward in proportion to the number of 
offenses committed. In some schools the offenses 
were given standardized percentage values, arrived 
at by processes unknown. 

Punishments were also standardized, in the be- 
lief that they should fit the crimes, and therefore 
redound to the state of law and order which dis- 
tinguished the good school from the bad one. 
Nearly all of what we now regard as rules of physi- 
cal and mental hygiene were broken or ignored. 
Children have been crippled, made seriously ill, 
humiliated, and instilled with long-standing fear 
complexes by punishments administered in school. 
Yet the good teacher was one who was a.good dis- 
ciplinarian; and the ability to “lay on’’ severe dis- 
ciplinary measures was often the determing quali- 
fication in the selection of a teacher. Not entirely 
fictional was the procedure of Ichabod Crane, the 
itinerant schoolmaster of Sleepy Hollow, for whom 


“, . . the claims of justice were satisfied by inflicting 
a double portion on some little tough, wrong-headed, 
broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked and swelled 


* The author is ]. Harold Williams, Professor 
of Education and Dean of the summer ses- 
sion, University of California at Los Angeles. 
He was formerly Director of the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research and was at one 
time National President of Phi Delta Kappa. 
This article is based upon a discussion in a 
meeting of the Field Chapter at Los Angeles. 


and grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch. All 
this he called ‘doing duty by their parents’; and he 
never inflicted a chastisement without following it by 
the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting urchin, 
that ‘he would remember it and thank him for it the 
longest day he had to live’.” 


Whether such methods were efficacious in the 
development of good character, or whether they 
were detrimental to the cause they were assumed 
to advance, we can only guess. Gradually we have 
come to learn that the maintenance of good order 
in the school does not require them. We are now 
more disposed to judge a teacher by the extent to 
which extreme disciplinary procedures are avoided, 
than by the extent of their use. We have learned 
that emphasis upon the positive aspects of be- 
havior is feasible and productive of good results; 
and that harsh treatment has no place in a properly 
conducted school. 

Children differ in behavior adjustment in the 
same way in which they differ in other character- 
istics. Just as mental ability ranges from genius 
down to idiocy, so social conduct ranges from 
exemplary character down to delinquency. The 
causes are many; they are of great complexity, and 
their origin is in both heredity and environment. 
In many individual cases the specific causes are not 
known. We do know some important facts which 
bear on the problem, and some of these, which are 
of special concern to the school, may be worthy of 
mention here. 

1. The forms of behavior maladjustment usually 
embodied in the concept of juvenile delinquency 
arise from conditions which, in many cases, are ap- 
parent in early childhood. Studies of the life his- 
tories of delinquents reveal that even during the 
pre-school period there were conflicts and tend- 
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encies which were significantly related to the de- 
linquent career. Even more often have such 
symptoms of potential delinquency been found in 
behavior during the school years, and not in- 
frequently in connection with school activities. 
Moreover, it is now well established that the re- 
direction of behavior is practicable in inverse pro- 
portion to the age of the child; prevention must 
come early. Some schools, through their psycho- 
logical, health, and social services are making com- 
mendable efforts to observe and study these 
symptoms, and to substitute useful for socially 
destructive activity. 

2. Delinquency, like all growing things, flour- 
ishes in an environment suited to its survival. 
Every section, whether urban or rural, has its de- 
linquency areas. These areas may now be located 
with accuracy, and in some of the larger cities, no- 
tably Chicago and Los Angeles, the probation de- 
partments of the juvenile courts are mapping and 
analyzing these areas in great detail. Studies of 
home environments by trained social workers, re- 
veal housing and family conditions which are 
actually productive of childhood maladjustment; 
where the home, instead of being a protective 
agency, is a direct contributor to anti-social activity. 
In these areas the school must develop compensat- 
ing forces leading in the direction of socially de- 
sirable conduct. 

3. Delinquency can be prevented. There is 
abundant evidence that social behavior is not pre- 
determined, but that it arises from conditioning 
during the impressionable years. It is true that 
powerful factors of physical and social inheritance 
operate to make preventive measures less effective 
in some areas and in some family groups than in 
others; but the only promising treatment, as yet, is 
in reconditioned environment and the develop- 
ment of socially constructive attitudes. In the im- 
provement of home conditions the school may play 
a part, although often an indirect one. In the 
development of children’s attitudes, however, the 
opportunities of the school are greater than ever 
before. The way is open for vigorous, long-term 
planning in this direction. 

4. One of the most practical things the school 
can do in preventing delinquency is to co-operate 
with other agencies in the community whose work 
is designed to promote wholesome development 
of childhood. Community recreation departments 
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often have programs which begin where the school 
officially leaves off; but there need be no actual 
leaving off. The co-ordination of educational and 
recreational activities is not only in the interests 
of good government, but is economically wise and 
prudent. Appropriate recognition of the numer- 
ous character-building organizations will bring the 
school into closer relationship with the community. 
The school may play an active part in the work 
of the co-ordinating council—probably the best 
approach to this problem which has yet been 
attempted. 

For schools maintaining research facilities there 
is a rich field for useful study. There is need of 
more comprehensive surveys of delinquency, not 
only in its physical areas, but in its educational and 
psychological areas. It is desirable to improve 
cumulative record-keeping of developmental fac- 
tors, with special reference to social attitudes and 
adjustments. We need more knowledge of the 
results obtained from the application of preventive 
measures. Too often such information is presented 
with an emotional or sentimental coloring which 
detracts from its usefulness. There are suitable 
ways of placing definite results on an objective 
basis, and impartiality of reporting is much to be 
desired. Most important of all, every school pro- 
gram may be so constructed as to provide social 


guidance, and thus help it to become, as Cubberley 


suggests, “the greatest of all undertakings for the 
promotion of the national welfare.” 





The Apprentice Teacher 
(Concluded from page 161) 


pretends to do his work without a laboratory. Effi- 
cient instruction in most of our courses in education 
calls for school laboratories; one for childhood 
years, one for the elementary grades, one for sec- 
ondary education; laboratory schools in which 
every professor of education has an opportunity 
to study and to demonstrate. These laboratory 
schools should demonstrate the best school work 
possible. The master teacher continues to be im- 
perative. In such an institution the potential 


teacher learns incidentally, but as an apprentice 
he acquires the skills and the strengths of the mas- 
ter teacher and becomes imbued with the high 
standards of the master school. 





Superior and Inferior Teachers 
Their Similarities and Differences 


VIDENCE submitted by high-school teachers 
E who are classified as inferior when compared 
with evidence from teachers who are held to be 
most proficient, disproves the frequent statement 
made by individual members of the former group 
that their comparative ineffectiveness may be traced 
to the variety and size of their teaching load. This 
fact was disclosed in a recent study of the activities 
and education of approximately 1,400 teachers at 
the secondary level in California! These 1,400 
teachers, who were distributed in about equal num- 
bers in 94 schools of different size and location 
throughout the state, were classified by their prin- 
cipals into three groups: first, the 10 per cent most 
proficient; second, the 10 per cent who were of in- 
ferior status, and third, the 80 per cent in the 


central group between those who were at the ex- 


treme levels of competency. 

Approximately four-fifths both of the poorest 
teachers and of the best teachers taught in no more 
than two subject fields within the school year. 
Seven per cent more of the inferior than superior 
teachers carried five or six classes per day. Such 
a difference, while small, can be further discounted 
by the fact that some of the more effective teachers 
were used for part-time supervisory and adminis- 
trative activities which caused their actual teaching 
load to be slightly lighter. Thus, differences in 
capability rating of these two groups of teachers 
could hardly be attributed to dissimilarities either 
in the variety of subjects taught or in the number 
of classes carried. 

While such data indicate that the rating of teach- 
ing competency by principals is little if any affected 
by the extent and variety of work carried by teach- 
ers, the conclusion cannot be reached that instruc- 
tional effectiveness of all teachers is not influenced 
by these factors. Neither the poor nor the ablest 
teacher can be expected to give maximum service 
with a staggering load of classes in widely diver- 
gent subject fields. 

Of some significance was the fact that nearly 


* Jesse A. Bond, Activities and Education of High-School 
Teachers in California (Los Angeles): Suttonhouse, 1937. 


* The author is Jesse A. Bond, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Associate Director of 
Teacher Training, University of California at 
Los Angeles. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa at U. C. L. A. 


60 per cent of the best group did all of their 
teaching in regular academic fields while only 
40 per cent of those who were less capable were 
so assigned. A correspondingly larger percent- 
age of the latter group was to be found either 
altogether or in part in special subjects.* Such 
differences raise many questions. Do those who 
possess less native capability choose special fields 
for their teaching careers? Have most competent 
teachers been defined in terms which apply more 
freely to the kind of instructional activities as- 
sociated with academic subjects thus causing prin- 
cipals to look first to their academic teachers in 
order to find those of superior status? Are special 
fields more difficult to handle? These questions 
stand unanswered and deserve further investi- 
gation. 

Another related question is the following: 
Have recent expanded offerings in high schools 
in special fields resulted in the assignment of in- 
adequately equipped teachers to such fields, thus 
leading to an inevitably poor demonstration of 
teaching ability? It is disclosed in this study, for 
example, that 40 per cent of commercial studies 
classes were taught by those who had had five or 
less semester hours of college training for such 
work, although all but 3 per cent of these teachers 
were college graduates. It was discovered, how- 
ever, in this investigation, that the amount of col- 
lege training of these two extreme groups of 
teachers, in the subjects they were teaching, was 
approximately the same. Although about 20 per 
cent more of the superior than inferior teachers had 
had at least a half year of general graduate college 
study, it is highly possible that such additional 


* The following subjects were listed as special: art, com- 
mercial studies, household arts, industrial arts, music and 
physical education. 
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training was an indication that these teachers were 
superior anyway, rather than it was a direct cause 
of their superiority. This being the case, the dif- 
ferences in capability of these two groups must be 
explained largely upon some basis other than upon 
the extent of their college training. 

A study of the length of experience of these 
teachers revealed an interesting situation. Almost 
twice as many of the inferior as superior teachers 
had taught 20 years or more. Nearly half of those 
rated most capable had had between five and ten 
years of service. Approximately the same percent- 
ages of both groups had taught less than five 
years. These data clearly indicate that while some 
experience is desirable, there is a tendency toward 
incapability with teachers who have taught for as 
many as 20 years. There would be general agree- 
ment, however, that there are teachers who have 
served many more than 20 years and are still un- 
questionably rendering superior service. 

Estimates of the value of the various general 
factors related to teaching effectiveness were sub- 
mitted by both groups. There was close agreement 
concerning the worth of college academic courses, 
nearly 60 per cent testifying to the high benefits 
attained from such experience. Approximately 
the same percentages of both groups gave a similar 
high rating to their college professional training. 

The less competent teachers were much more 
enthusiastic than the superior teachers about the 
value of personality factors of their college in- 
structors as an important item in their own high- 
school teaching success. Half of these less able 
teachers placed the highest possible estimate on 
the value of this factor. Since gathering this evi- 
dence the writer has been considering with some 
misgiving those of his present and former col- 
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lege students upon whom he thought he had 
created the most profound effect. 

Except for the aid received from supervisors, 
the more competent teachers indicated a somewhat 
higher estimate of merit for all the professional 
factors provided for the improvement of teaching 
while in service. Experiences with business as well 
as those with one’s own children were held espe- 
cially high in carry-over value to teaching by the 
less competent group. 

Over half of the less capable teachers gave their 
enthusiastic endorsement to the proposal that col- 
lege courses be required in the training of high- 
school teachers which would provide the specific 
subject matter later to be transferred by them to 
high-school students. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
most competent teachers estimated their own in- 
dependent study and effort to be of the greatest 
importance in their effectiveness as instructors. 
Only about half as many of the less capable group 
considered this factor of similar importance. 

Thus, in summary, these two groups of teachers 
were found to carry approximately equal loads; a 
greater number of the less competent teachers 
were in special fields and had taught for a longer 
period of time; the inferior teachers were more 
influenced by the direct aid they received from 
others including college instructors and school 
supervisors; they gave evidence of possessing less 
energy, adaptability, imagination and creativeness; 
they felt there would be marked value in teacher- 
training courses which would give them ready- 
made materials which they in turn could transfer 
to their high-school students; experiences and con- 
tacts outside the school had become especially at- 
tractive to them. 

Superior teachers were specially differentiated by 
the premium they placed upon their own initiative. 


The Executive Committee of Phi Delta Kappa 


The election of the five national officers who con- 
stitute the executive committee of Phi Delta Kappa is 
a function of the National Council at the time of its 
biennial meeting. On December 30, 1937, the fol- 
lowing were elected to serve during the next biennium, 
1938-1940. 

President: Ira M. Kline, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City. 


Vice President: Arnold E. Joyal, Department of 
Education, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary: Francis F. Powers, Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Treasurer: Allan R. Congdon, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Historian: John H. Aydelotte, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 





Personality ——_A New Frame of Reference 


A GENERATION ago the term personality was 
of slight import in the vocabulary of educa- 
tion. When used at all, it referred to an indefin- 
able something that lay in the main outside and be- 
yond the scope and province of formal education. 

Nor did the term play a particularly conspicu- 
ous role in the vocabulary of psychology. William 
James, in his monumental treatise on psychology,® 
used it sparingly, and then only to designate that 
given unity normally characteristic of the self. 
Even as late as 1921, when Allport published a 
review bibliography on personality and character, 
mostly for the decade 1910-1920,? the number of 
significant items did not exceed 71. 

With the close of the World War phenomenal 
developments got under way in this field. Ro- 
back’s bibliography on character and personality, 
published in 1927,!* contains 3,341 items of which 
some 1,500 bear directly or indirectly on per- 
sonality. Allport and Vernon’s review bibliog- 
raphy on personality for the decade 1920-19308 
comprises 327 items, and they preface it with the 
statement that interest in this field has reached 
such “‘astounding proportions’’ that the items, 
although ‘“‘representative,” are anything but “‘ex- 
haustive.”” 

Today the study of personality is a matter of 
vital concern in a number of related fields—biol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and education. Unfortunately, the term has 
as yet almost as many connotations as sponsoring 
fields, or better still, sponsors; and not infre- 
quently, the differences in connotation are anything 
but superficial. 

We shall, in passing, touch informally upon 
three issues regarding which there is a wide diver- 
gence in points of view, and which are of vital im- 
port in the formulation of an adequate concept of 
personality in education. The first of these has to 
do with the relative roles played by heredity and 


environment in the make-up and development of 


personality; the second concerns the manner in 
which the environment influences, or contributes 
to, personality; and the third relates to the scope of 
personality. 


Turning for a moment to the salient differences 


* The author is William A. Smith, Associate 
Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of California at Los Angeles. He became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa at the University 
of Chicago in 1913 and recently transferred 
to the chapter at U. C. L. A. 


in the points of view and approaches of authorities 
in the several related fields, we find that the biolo- 
gist is disposed to be so gene-minded that he finds 
it difficult to conceive of basic environmental con- 
tributions to personality. There are of course 
notable exceptions. Child,® for example, goes so 
far as to suggest that the organism itself may be 
a behavior pattern originating “in the reactions 
of protoplasm to environment’? and “not pre- 
established in the protoplasmic constitution.”” The 
sociologist, the social psychologist, and the cultural 
anthropologist, on the other hand, are so impressed 
with the compelling and coercive nature of en- 
vironmental influences and with the plastic and 
malleable character of the organism that they may 
be prone at times to underestimate the limitations 
imposed by hereditary factors. Be that as it may, 
there are abundant exceptions. Thus, Linton,* 
after calling attention to the fact that the content of 
personality is obviously in the main culturally 
determined, points out that we must allow for at 
least two levels of its organization—one super- 
ficial and the other central; the former culturally 
determined and the latter genetically. 

The psychiatrist stands somewhere between the 
biologist and the environmentalist. He accords 
large recognition to both heredity and environ- 
ment, but his concept of the role played by en- 
vironmental factors in the development of per- 
sonality differs fundamentally from that of the 
environmentalist. The latter holds in essence 
that the cultural environment is the chief source of 
the content of personality—attitudes, interests, ac- 
tion patterns. This content is acquired through 
interaction with the environment, and its character 
will be much the same as the latter. This is not at 
all the psychiatrist’s notion of the role played by 
environment, although he would probably not 
disown it in its entirety. If it were not for native 
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predispositions and for factors resulting from 
postnatal conditioning, which come into conflict 
with environmental situations and demands, en- 
vironment would be of rather little concern to the 
psychiatrist. As it is, his problem is to harmonize, 
to orchestrate as it were, the given factors with en- 
vironmental demands. However, as Plant}? sug- 
gests, his approach to this is more apt to be through 
a change in the environmental set-up than through 
the development of a new personality content. 

It is difficult to place the psychologist in this 
set-up, for we no longer have psychology, but 
rather psychologies, and very conflicting ones at 
that. The clinical psychologist has of course 
much in common with the psychiatrist. The social 
psychologist has already been linked up with the 
environmentalists. The extreme behaviorist is 
perhaps the most uncompromising of all the en- 
vironmentalists. Watson,!¢ it will be recalled, once 
upon a time promised to make any type of special- 
ist out of any healthy infant, provided he was 
allowed to bring him up in his own specialized 
world. In general, those contemporary American 
psychologists who are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the study of personality are unques- 
tionably drifting away from their one-time genetic 
and psychiatric moorings. Instincts have already 
for the most part gone the way of all flesh, and in- 
terest in personality is rapidly shifting from the 
abnormal to the normal. 

However, for the time being at least, the Ameri- 
can psychological student of personality appears to 
be in little danger of becoming an environmental- 
ist in the sense of the sociologist, the social psy- 
chologist, and the cultural anthropologist. There 
are two major reasons for this. In the first place, 
he is as yet too largely a laboratory creature who 
deals with abstract entities in an artificial setting; 
and in the second place, he is too insistent upon 
delimiting personality to the point of an abstrac- 
tion that bears little resemblance to the whole ad- 
justing organism—not only is intelligence ruled 
out, but temperament and character as well. 

This brings us to the final issue. How may the 
educator, in the face of this heterogeneity of shift- 
ing and conflicting points of view, formulate a 
concept of personality that will serve him as a more 
adequate frame of reference than the now rapidly 
vanishing chimera of depersonalized objectives? 
An adequate treatment of this issue is of course out 
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of the question in a few paragraphs. Suffice it, 
therefore, to touch upon high points here and 
there. 

In the first place, much of the confusion oc- 
casioned by the not infrequently facetious contro- 
versy regarding the relative roles played by heredity 
and environment in the make-up and development 
of the human personality may be cleared up for 
practical purposes by drawing a rather clear-cut 
distinction between those factors which are ob- 
viously genetically conditioned and those which 
are as obviously mainly culturally determined. 
This leaves a controversial area which is for the 
time being of relatively small consequence to the 
educator. The recent comprehensive and scholarly 
report on identical twins, for example, makes no 
pretense of settling the heredity-environment is- 
sue once for always, but it does show, and probably 
more objectively than anything that has gone be- 
fore, that certain factors are genetically determined 
and that others are phenomenally affected by cul- 
tural conditions. When two years of schooling 
will develop in one member of a pair of identical 
twins an intelligence quotient characteristic of the 
lowest fifth of the whole population and a college 
education will develop in the other member of the 
same pair an intelligence quotient characteristic of 
the highest fifth of the whole population it is time 
for the hard-boiled hereditarian to wake up and 
take notice.? 

No one would seriously question the genetically 
determined character of the organic structures that 
condition function. Nor would anyone contend 
that organic structure, apart from environmental 
stimulation, would result in function. This fact 
has led numerous authorities to remark rather 
facetiously that there is after all no aspect of per- 
sonality which is wholly determined by either 
heredity or environment. 

This is but half a truth, and the fallacy which it 
harbors grows out of the fact that these authorities 
fail to recognize that personality has a content— 
attitudes, interests, action patterns—and that this 
content, although growing out of the interaction 
between the organism and the environment, is new 
and qualitatively different from anything that pro- 
duced it. Moreover, these same authorities ob- 
viously completely overlook the fact that this con- 
tent, properly integrated, and blended with what- 
ever native qualities may be peculiar to the indi- 
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vidual, comes to constitute the dynamic personality 
—the individual’s means to adjustment, and the 
only personality which is of any serious concern 
to normal formal education. It is precisely this 
personality, soundly envisaged, that must in- 
evitably constitute the new frame of reference 
for the education that is to be. 

It should be borne in mind that this concept of 
personality is neither new nor fantastic. With 
minor differences, it is the concept sponsored by 
the sociologist, the social psychologist, and the cul- 
tural anthropologist. Phrased in a somewhat dif- 
ferent terminology, it constitutes the theme of 
Dewey’s treatise on human nature and conduct.® 
Morrison ?° elaborates it at length, and points out 
that the “structural elements of personality” are 
the only legitimate objectives of the curriculum of 
general education. Allport,! again with minor 
differences, sponsors the same concept in his re- 
cent remarkably comprehensive treatise on per- 
sonality. ‘Autonomous functional systems,” rep- 
resenting the outcome of experience rather than 
modifications and elaborations of original drives, 
constitute for him the very essence of the content 
of personality. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to stress 
the fact that such a realistic concept of personality- 
in-the-making stands in marked contrast to the still 
all-too-prevalent mystic doctrine of unfoldment, 
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or growth and development from within. As 
Bode‘ points out at some length, this doctrine has 
become a positive obstacle to clear thinking, even 
on the part of those who ought to be doing the 
clearest thinking. 
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Please get tickets in advance of Tuesday morning so that proper accommodations may be assured. 
In charge of luncheon: Paul M. Cook, Jefferson Hotel 


This will be an outstanding luncheon program and well worthy of your attention. Meet your Phi Delta Kappa “bud- 
dies” for the annual round-up and get in early on the nation-wide guidance project of your professional fraternity— 
the selection and guidance of worthy young men into the teaching profession. 








Place: Main Dining Room, The Madison Hotel, Illinois Avenue, just off the Board Walk 




















Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


W. A. Bass, commissioner of education for Ten- 
nessee, has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WALTER H. Beck, formerly registrar of Immanual 
College, Greensboro, N.‘C., is now a professor of 
social sciences at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr. Last year he was awarded the Phi Delta Kappa 
gold medal for thesis honors at Temple University. 


ARTHUR BowiIE, principal of a public school in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of schools in that city. He will succeed 
Huco NEWMAN, who retired last September. 


L. A. BRETERNITZ, superintendent of schools at 
Gothenburg, Nebr., and Frep S. ARCHERD, superin- 
tendent of Loup City, Nebr., conducted an interesting 
experiment of school and administration improve- 
ment recently. These two men went into each other's 
school and community and, by means of the Mort- 
Cornell Guide for the Self-Appraisal of School Sys- 
tems, made a comprehensive check and analysis of the 
school. This took the major part of two weeks’ time 
and culminated in each superintendent giving a de- 
tailed report before the board of the school which 
he had examined. 


EpWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia public schools, resigned recently, after a serv- 
ice of 41 years as an employee of the Philadelphia 
school system. 


SAMUEL BROWNELL, superintendent of schools at 
Grosse Point, Mich., has a leave of absence this year 
to serve on the staff at Yale University in charge of 
educational seminars. 


G. P. CAMPBELL, formerly superintendent of the 
Jasper County (Mo.) public schools has been ap- 
pointed to be state high-school supervisor for south- 
west Missouri, in the state department of education. 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL was formally inaugurated 
as the third chancellor of Vanderbilt University on 
February 5. The colorful academic procession preced- 
ing the inauguration included 400 specially invited 
representatives of other universities, colleges, and 
learned societies. The inauguration was also made the 
occasion for a symposium on higher education in the 
South, with sessions devoted to the liberal arts and 
sciences, medicine, engineering, law, theology, nursing 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan was 
prepared by Armin A. Manske, a graduate student 
in the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


and postgraduate education. The speakers included 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton University ; 
John J. Tigert, president of University of Florida; 
Lewis R. Wilson, University of Chicago; Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, and William de B. MacNider, University of 
North Carolina. 


RussELL W. Cuine, formerly of the University of 
West Virginia, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural and home economics education 
at the University of Arizona. 


Morris R. COHEN, teacher of mathematics and 
philosophy at the College of the City of New York 
for 35 years and a foremost contemporary philoso- 
pher, has accepted an appointment as professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago. 

C. C. COLVERT, formerly of Louisiana Polytechnical 
Institute, Ruston, La., is now dean at Northeast Cen- 
ter of Louisiana State University, Monroe, La. 


J. F. CRAMER is now superintendent of schools at 
Eugene, Ore., succeeding HowarD R. GooLp, who 
became superintendent of schools at Tacoma, Wash. 


WASHINGTON S. DEARMONT was elected president- 
emeritus of Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., on January 28. 

Jack W. DuNLAapP, associate professor of education 
at Fordham University, has been appointed a member 
of the faculty of the University of Rochester. 


SNEY C. GARRISON was inaugurated as the fifth 
president of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., on February 4. In conjunction with 
the inaugural ceremonies a special conference on the 
advancement of the profession of teaching was held. 
Among the speakers were W. F. Russell of Teachers 
College; Howard Dawson, director of the Division of 
Rural Service, N. E. A.; Boyd Bode of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and B. E. Geer of Furman University. 

ARTHUR P. GossarD, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Marseilles, Ill., has assumed the duties of 
the superintendency at Bloomington, Ill. 


RuFus C. Harris was formally inaugurated presi- 
dent of Tulane University on January 18. The induc- 
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tion ceremony culminated a three-day program which 
began on January 16, a part of which included a sym- 
posium on current trends in university education. 
Some of the speakers were Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, the Rev. Harold A. 
Gaudin, president of Loyola University; James M. 
Smith, president of Louisiana State University, and 
Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the University of 
Michigan. 

CHARLES H. Jupp, head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago for the past twen- 
ty-nine years, has been selected as recipient of the 
American Educational Award for 1938 by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the N. E. A. The presentation of 
the award will be made at the annual banquet of the 
American Association of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City, March 1. 


LuKE H. KELLy was recently appointed assistant 
state supervisor of vocational agricultural education by 
the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 


RAYMOND HOTCHKIss LEACH is now serving as 
the second president of the College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 


GEORGE H. MACK, president of the Missouri Val- 
ley College at Marshall, Mo., for the past 11 years, 
has announced his resignation, effective at the close 
of the present school year. 


R. C. MIsHEK, Waseca (Minn.) High School, has 
arranged to develop a correspondence program for 
American youth, eleven to twenty-five years of age, 
and for youth of foreign lands. He has solicited the 
co-operation of educators in many countries in this 
program. By sending him the names, addresses, ages, 
and sex of students interested in such correspondence, 
contact will be provided with students similarly inter- 
ested in other lands. 


HuGH M. Morrison, formerly a research worker 
in education at the University of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed inspector of Schools, Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia. His inspectorial territory covers a large 
area of primitive country, accessible to travel mostly 
by rivers. 


HERBERT F. Norris, assistant professor of public 
school music and director of the glee club and college 
chorus of Washington State College, Pullman, Wash., 
has been named acting head of the department of 
music, effective February 1. 


B. E. OGDEN, former dean of Cotner College, Nebr., 
is now supervisor of teacher placement of the Nebraska 
State Employment Service. 
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P. H. Powers, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, was recently appointed 
superintendent of schools in Youngstown, Ohio. 


GEORGE F. ROGALSKY was elected comptroller of 
Cornell University, and WILLIAM N. BARNARD was 
appointed director of the Sibley School of Mechanical 
Engineering by the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


AGNES SAMUELSON, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Iowa, has announced her resignation, 
effective in January, 1939, when she will take up the 
duties of secretary for the Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


JOHN A. SEXSON, superintendent of schools at Pas- 
adena, Calif., will be president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators during 1938-39, 
according to an announcement of the board of tellers 
of the organization. He is the first officer to be elected 
in accordance with the new regulations which pro- 
vide that the president shall be elected by mail in 
advance of the annual meeting. Mr. Sexson assumes 
office on March 15, following the annual meeting of 
the organization at Atlantic City. 


A. E. SCHOETTLER, formerly supervisor of voca- 
tional education for the Territory of Alaska, was re- 
cently appointed director of teacher training in voca- 
tional education at the State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute, Ind., and supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education for the southern half of the State of 
Indiana. 


RALPH W. TYLER, professor of education at Ohio 
State University, has been appointed chief examiner 
and head of the department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


LEE M. THURSTON, deputy superintendent in the 
State of Michigan, resigned his position on February 
1 to become professor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


CLEMSON M. WILSON, who for 12 years was super- 
visor of Trades and Industrial Education in the State 
Department of Education for South Carolina, resigned 
to take the position of State Director for the South 
Carolina State Employment Service. Mr. Wilson holds 
the distinction of being the first South Carolina office- 
holder elected under the merit system. 


Epirors OF The Social Frontier have listed on a 
teachers’ honor roll for 1937 those “whose perform- 
ances during the past year clearly contributed to the 
advancement of political, social, and economic democ- 
racy.” Those included on the list are: JULIUS BORAAS, 
professor of education at St. Olaf College; WALTER F. 
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DEXTER, superintendent of public instruction in Cali- 
fornia; CARRIE B. EDMONDSON, supervisor of teacher- 
training at Milwaukee State Teachers College; HARRY 
D. GIDEONSE, University of Chicago; V. M. HarpDIN, 
a principal of Springfield, Mo.; MyLes Horton, 
Monteagle, Tenn.; Oscar B. Irizarry, formerly 
president of the Tulsa Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion; H. PARLEY KILBURN, principal in Logan, Utah; 
I. KRECHEVSKY, Swarthmore College; WILLIAM LE- 
SCAZE, New York architect; DouGLas MACINTOSH, 
Yale University; JEAN A. MacKay, Highland Park, 
Mich., teacher; ENOLIA MCMILLAN, teacher in Balti- 
more, Md.; HERMAN C. NIXON, Tulane University ; 
JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, commissioner of education; 
and CARLETON WASHBURNE, superintendent of the 
Winnetka, IIl., public schools. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS will hold its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City from February 26 to March 3, with various de- 
partments of the N. E. A. and other national educa- 
tional organizations holding their annual conferences 
either before, during, or after the A. A. S. A. meeting. 

The concern of the conference will be on youth 
problems of today, a topic on which the yearbook is 
based. Among those who will speak at the general 
sessions are E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Texas; 
A. J. Stoddard, Denver; James B. Conant of Harvard 
University; Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
George F. Zook, American Council on Education ; and 
Floyd W. Reeves, chairman of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 

The discussion groups of the A. A. S. A. meeting 
in the afternoons of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, are divided into six divisions, each having a defi- 
nite theme. These are: (1) Education for Adjust- 
ment; (2) Vital Relationships; (3) The Improve- 
ment of the Public Schools; (4) The Expanding pro- 
gram of Industrial Education; (5) The Curriculum; 
(6) Youth Problems. 

Some of the national organizations meeting in 
Atlantic City are: AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION (February 23-26); NATIONAL Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION (February 23-26) ; 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS (February 23-26) ; NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN (February 23-26) ; 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMAT- 
Ics (February 25-26) ; NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
Stuby OF EDUCATION (February 26) ; SOCIETY FOR 
CuRRICULUM Stupby (February 26-28); DeEpart- 
MENT OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, N. E. A. 
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(February 26-March 3) ; NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS (Feb- 
ruary 28) ; NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH 
IN SCIENCE TEACHING (February 27-March 1). 


The INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN will meet for its annual sessions in Buffalo, 
N. Y., from February 17-19. Various problems deal- 
ing with blind, crippled and cardiac, deaf, gifted, 
hard of hearing, and retarded children are slated to 
be discussed in sectional meetings. Among the prin- 
cipal speakers will be E. H. Stullken, principal of 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago; Charles M. El- 
liott, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
Frank L. Beals, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Chicago; Philip A. Cowen of the University of New 
York, and Charles S. Berry of Ohio State University. 


DePauw UNIVERSITY COLLEGE CONFERENCES. 
A series of two conferences, with a third pending, 
on the strength and weakness of liberal-arts educa- 
tion were held at DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., on January 14 and February 5. The object of 
the conferences is to find out from prominent grad- 
uates the weakness and merits of college training in 
the light of what they have learned since finishing 
their academic work. The first conference dealt with 
the church and the liberal-arts college, the second 
with business and the liberal-arts college. The next 
meeting on February 18 will deal with the professions 
and the liberal-arts college. The main speakers will 
be John H. J. Upham, president of the American 
Medical Association; Roger Adams, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, University of Illinois; Rich- 
ard T. Alexander, chairman of New College, Colum- 
bia University; and Lee A. White, director of Public 
Relations of the Detroit News. 


The NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RE- 
LATED COLLEGES and the COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF AMERICA held annual conventions at Chi- 
cago on January 19. The topic of the former was 
“The Contribution of the Church-Related Colleges to 
Civic, Cultural, and Religious Life.” Attending the 
joint conferences were representatives from Catholic 
and Protestant colleges and universities. Among the 
topics considered were the competition of tax-sup- 
ported schools, and the need for a closer relationship 
of higher education to current trends. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. More 
than 500 presidents, deans, and professors represent- 
ing a majority of the 528 member institutions attended 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of this association 
at Chicago, January 20-21. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “The Colleges and Public Life.” At the 
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general sessions the following spoke: Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; Heinrich Bruening, 
visiting professor at Harvard University; Norman 
Foerster, State University of lowa; T. V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Robert M. Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago; A. J. Carlson, University of 
Chicago; George B. Cutten, president, Colgate Uni- 
versity; William A. Eddy, Hobart College; Dixon R. 
Fox, Union College; Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin, 
College; Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University, 
and Fredrick M. Davenport, president of the National 
Institute of Public Affairs, Washington. 

In its business sessions, the association passed reso- 
lutions urging amendment of present tax laws to 
encourage greater endowment of colleges, and reso- 
lutions advocating the continuance of National Youth 
Administration aid. The association voted to co-oper- 
ate with the American Council on Education in carry- 
ing on the project for study of teacher education, to 
study the consequences resulting from the exemption 
of colleges and universities from the Social Security 
Law, and to co-operate with Phi Beta Kappa in a 
study of the fout-year college of liberal arts and 
sciences. 

Officers for 1938-39 are: president, John L. Seaton, 
president of Albion College; vice-president, Meta 
Glass, president of Sweet Briar College; treasurer, 
LeRoy E. Kimball, comptroller of New York Uni- 
versity; executive director, Guy E. Snavely. 


OTHER REGIONAL AND NATIONAL MEETINGS: 

Progressive Education Association, New York City, 
February 23-27. 

National Council on Elementary Science and Na- 
tional Association for Research in Science Teaching, 
Philadelphia, February 25-26. 

American Association of Junior Colleges, Philadel- 
phia, March 4-5. 

Junior High School Conference of Middle Atlantic 
and Northeastern States, New York University, March 
11-12. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Dallas, Texas, March 31-April 1. 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, Spokane, April 4-6. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, Chicago, April 6-9. 

School and College Conference, Boulder, Colo., 
April 14-15. 

American Association of College Registrars, New 
Orleans, April 19-21. 

Association for Childhood Education, Cincinnati, 
April 19-23. 

American Council on Education, Washington, May 
6-7. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Salt 
Lake City, May 15-20. 

American Association for Adult Education, Asbury 
Park, N. J., May 16-18. 


Foreign Notes 


U. S. Terrirorigs. Canal Zone—According to a 
recent report of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Canal Zone led the nation and its territories 
and possessions in the average number of days schools 
were in session during 1936. New Jersey led the 
states with 186.8 schools days per year, while the 
Canal Zone schools were in session 198.5 days. In- 
formation secured from 500 of 1,179 people who 
graduated from the Canal Zone schools during the 
years 1915 to 1934, inclusive, indicates that the typi- 
cal graduates earns $1,472 per year, and has less than 
four months’ schooling above the high-school level. 

Hawaii—The University of Hawaii will hold the 
Pacific Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
June 19-25. With ‘Education in a World at Con- 
flict’”” as the conference theme, educators from Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Australia, Mexico, Russia, Japan, 
Colombia, Chile, United States, Philippine Islands, 
Alaska, Samoa, and Hawaii are invited to participate. 
At the University of Hawaii a series of round-table 
discussions are held each week, conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, in which educational influ- 
ences in Pacific countries are treated. These discus- 
sions are usually attended by both laymen and edu- 
cators, and are led by outstanding educational leaders 
of the various Pacific countries. 


ARGENTINE. Fourth-year students of normal 
schools must devote at least one hour every day to 
teaching illiterate children and adults where such are 
found. 


ENGLAND. The Birmingham Education Commit- 
tee in a recent report has defined the home-work pol- 
icy in schools under its control or working within the 
organization. For elementary schools no home-work 
is to be assigned for children under twelve, and is lim- 
ited to four nights a week in other cases. For second- 
ary and junior technical and commercial schools dur- 
ing the first and second years, no more than one hour 
a night for five nights a week should be devoted to 
school study, and in the remaining years to the School 
Certificate, not more than one and one-half hours a 
night for five nights a week. 

At the annual meeting of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters of Secondary Schools, 
Belfast, England, on January 5, W. H. Davies, retir- 
ing chairman, commented on the réle of an educator 
as follows: “The educator is not a scientist—he is 
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an artist. He is not, like a geologist, dealing with 
inanimate objects, or like a physicist, analyzing theo- 
retical calculations. The teachers’ raw material is 
human material, and he is therefore first and foremost 
a human artist and not a scientist. I want to empha- 
size that. All the psychological researches, the en- 
quiries into educational practice, the analyses of exam- 
inations and methods of marking are valueless unless 
we bear in mind the essential humanity of the child.” 


Russia. Karel Hanus in an article, “The Soviet 
School System,” appearing in Education & Culture, 
lists the basic ideology of the Soviet school system 
under seven items: (1) The school system is com- 
posed entirely of one-type schools which give equal 
opportunities to all. (2) The schools are polytech- 
nic, spanning the gap between mental and physical 
work; between theory and practice. (3) The school 
is international in nature, permitting each locality to 
teach its own language, emphasizing proletariat poli- 
tics, but also teaching national pride. (4) The soviet 
school is universal, denouncing religion, and empha- 
sizing the supremacy of man and his accomplish- 
ments. (5) The soviet schools are free to all. (6) 
Corporal punishment is prohibited, discipline being 
maintained through the new morale of the socialistic 
society. (7) The soviet school is coeducational and 
will give equal opportunity to women in all matters. 


Mexico. President Lazaro Cardenas has estab- 
lished a new National Polytechnical Institute on 
which the government will spend at least two million 
pesos the first year, according to a report received 
by The New York Times. It is planned to make the 
institute a center at which prominent professors from 
Germany, Spain, and other countries, who are exiled 
from their homelands, may teach Mexican youth en- 
gineering and the practical sciences. The plan is to 
select carefully about 200 well-known exiles, offering 
them seats on the faculty on ten-year contracts at a 
salary of 1,000 pesos monthly, which is a comfortable 
income in Mexico. 


ICELAND. 


All children are expected to receive ru- 
dimentary instruction in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic in the home before they enter school. It is not 
regarded as the duty of the school to begin the learn- 
ing of pupils, but rather to develop what they have 
already learned and to broaden their horizon. 


THE WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATIONS is setting up a series of planned tours to all 
parts of the world for the summer of 1938. The prin- 
cipal object is to induce teachers to travel in groups 
in foreign countries as the most impressive means of 
publicizing their interest in international affairs and 
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to create better international understanding and good 
will. The cost of the tours is being kept low to enable 
as many teachers as possible to travel. The World 
Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, will supply information. 


Radio in Education 


The Federal Radio Education Committee under the 
Federal Communications Commission and in conjunc- 
tion with the Office of Education has instigated a 
number of projects for the improvement of education 
through the radio. This committee has set up the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange to serve as a cen- 
tral clearing house for radio scripts and production 
suggestions. By this means educational groups in vari- 
ous parts of the country may exchange materials and 
experiences and local educational organizations are 
given information and instruction for local broad- 
casts. The second project that is making considerable 
headway is the operation of 25 channels in the ultra- 
high frequency band for non-profit educational broad- 
casting. This project has just been approved by the 
Federal Communication Commission. The third proj- 
ect is a five-year study of radio broadcasts for schools 
and their effect in achieving a variety of educational 
objectives. This study is under the direction of I. Keith 
Tyler of Ohio State University and is financed by a 
grant from the General Education Board. 


Thirty-seven colleges and universities in the United 
States operate their own radio stations, while hundreds 
of them plan, produce, and present regular programs 
over local commercial stations. 


The University of Chicago Round Table (N. B. C. 
on Sunday mornings) received the Radio Guide Medal 
of Merit for 1937, as the oustanding educational radio 
program on the air. 

During a recent epidemic in Chicago, the schools 
were closed, and an attempt was made to teach the 
pupils in their homes by means of the radio. The re- 
sults of the program, according to Superintendent 
Johnson, were amazingly successful for approximately 
85 per cent, as 250,000 children listened to the pro- 
grams, the majority also completing the requested 
assignments. As a result, the superintendent has or- 
ganized a Radio Council to study the possibilities of 
further utilizing the radio in the schools. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System recently estab- 
lished a volunteer Adult Education Board, composed 
of 13 prominent educators, editors, and business men, 
to assist it in developing programs of an educational 
nature for broadcasting purposes. The results of the 
first meeting of the board during the middle of Janu- 
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ary was that Columbia would withdraw some of the 
commercial evening time in order to give a number 
of educational programs, and that it would experi- 
ment with various types of educational broadcasts in 
order to develop better and more popular educational 
programs. 


The National Broadcasting Company, in co-opera- 
tion with Scholastic, is sponsoring the first nation- 
wide contest for the best fifteen-minute all-high-school 
student-produced and planned broadcast. The pro- 
gtams may include music, drama, talks or variety en- 
tertainment of any kind. Participants in one program 
will be limited to 60, only 20 of whom may be in the 
cast itself, and if orchestra or chorus or both are used, 
the music group must be restricted to 40. Scripts must 
be original and written either by pupils enrolled in 
the school or by instructors or coaches regularly em- 
ployed by the school system, or by both students and 
instructors. Beginning with local eliminations, the 
winning school will be selected in each of the four 
time zones. First place winners in each of these 
zones will participate in the grand national finals 
which will be broadcast over a coast-to-coast network 
in May, 1938. 


The Columbia Broadcasting Company and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will send free upon re- 
quest a radio calendar which lists educational pro- 
gtams to be presented during the winter months 
through the channels of these companies. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, will supply further 
information. 
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Station WMCA, in co-operation with the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the Heckscher Foundation and 
other public as well as private educational institutions, 
will soon distribute a questionnaire to more than 10,- 
000 grade-school children in order to determine a 
standard for juvenile radio programs. Jacob S. List, 
director of the Child Guidance Clinic, will direct the 
inquiry. 

One of the most important events in the develcp- 
ment of education over the radio was the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broadcasting, held 
in Chicago, November 29 to December 1, 1937. The 
conference was attended by radio station operators, 
national chain executives, and educators. Though the 
meeting was marked by strenuous controversy and 
indictments of both radio station policies and educa- 
tional programs, a successful conclusion was reached 
by co-operative agreement on the basic faults of both 
radio and education, and on a plan for seeking im- 
provements. Some of the agreements reached were: 
(1) Broadcasting to the classroom involves such dif- 
ferences in time and curriculum that it can be done 
better by local stations than national chains; (2) Edu- 
cational programs must be improved, especially with 
respect to professional standards of presentation; 
(3) The establishment of radio shop plans, training 
in universities, and instruction in public schools on 
broadcasting techniques must be increased to improve 
radio program development and production; (4) En- 
tertaining commercial programs should not adapt 
themselves to a low level of amusement, but seek to 
raise the cultural level of the people. 


Election of District Representatives 


takes on new meaning and it is to be hoped that 
there may be a large ballot cast by the members 
in the seven districts, comprising the area of the 
United States. Any member in good standing is 


HAT the office of District Representative in 
Phi Delta Kappa is an important one and 
charged with increasing responsibilities was per- 
fectly evident to those who participated in the 
recent meeting of the National Council. The 
growth of the fraternity and the increasing vitality 
of its program as it affects the local and state areas 
has made it imperative that the administration of 
its affairs as they affect the local areas be de- 
centralized in a large measure. As a consequence, 
the District Representatives have been assigned 
new duties and have been provided with a budget 
somewhat larger than in former years. 
The election of District Representatives thus 


entitled to cast a ballot. The states comprising 
each of the seven districts are listed in connection 
with the Directory of Campus Chapters which ap- 
pears on the inside back cover of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN. If you are not sure in which district you 
reside, please check the directory, and then vote for 
one of the three nominees listed for your district. 

The nominations were made in a District Con- 
ference by the delegates from the district who were 
attending the National Council recently held in 
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Cincinnati. The Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa 
provides that, 

“District Representatives shall be elected for each 
biennium as follows: Three candidates for the office 
in each district shall be nominated by the delegates 
from the respective districts at the national council 
meeting. A representative for each district shall then 
be elected from the nominees by a polled magazine 
vote of the fraternity members within the respective 
districts. No vote shall be counted which is post- 
marked later than April 1, following the meeting of 
the national council.” 

Ballots should be addressed to Phi Delta Kappa, 
1180 East 63rd Street, Chicago. The ballot in the 
magazine may be clipped or an exact duplicate of 
the ballot may be typed. All information called 
for on the ballot should be supplied, especially 
the name of the voter's campus chapter and his 
roll number. If the voter does not have this in- 


formation by memory, he should refer to his mem- 
bership card for the data. 

The result of the election will be reported in the 
April issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 


DisTRICT 1 

ROBERT FREDERICK Bown, Principal, Stewart Jr. 
H. S., Tacoma, Washington; received the M.A. de- 
gree, University of Washington, 1931; was delegate 
to National Council in Cincinnati; has been President 
of Tacoma Field Chapter since 1933. 

ALLEN Cok, Associate Professor of Education, State 
College of Washington, Pullman; received the Ph.D. 
degree, Clark University 1922; is a member of Wash- 
ington State Curriculum Commission; has resided in 
the district for fourteen years. 

Frep L. STETSON, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; received the M.A. degree, University 
of Washington, 1913; has done two years’ additional 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and The University of Chicago; is a member 
of Commission on Higher Education and Director of 
Research, Northwest Association; was Chairman of 
Field Committee on Co-operative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards, 1936-1937; is the present District 
Representative. 

DIsTRICT 2 

OsMAN R. HuLtL, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; received the Ph.D. degree, University of 
California, 1925; public-school teacher and admin- 
istrator in California until 1924 and since then in uni- 
versity work; a charter member of Lambda Chapter 
and past president of Los Angeles Field Chapter. 
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L. L. STANDLEY, Principal of Burbank Jr. H. S., 
Berkeley, California; and lecturer in Education, Ex- 
tension Division, University of California; received 
the Ed.D. degree, University of California, 1933; has 
served as member of the National Council; is the 
present District Representative. 

C. C. TRILLINGHAM, Assistant Superintendent and 
Director of Secondary Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Los Angeles; received the Ed.D. degree, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1933; is president of 
Los Angeles Field Chapter, and was member of Na- 
tional Council, 1933 and 1937. 


DIsTRICT 3 


H. E. Howarp, Superintendent of Schools, Stutt- 
gart, Arkansas; is at present State Chairman, Phi Delta 
Kappa; states that he is not in a position to assume 
the duties of the office if elected. 

Henry D. RINSLAND, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; received the Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935; author of books 
and tests in measurements and spelling; editor of two 
state-wide testing programs; now carrying on nation- 
wide study of the use of words by elementary-school 
children; a member of National Councils of 1935 and 
1937. 

WILLARD N. VAN S yck, Director of Secondary 
Education and Principal of Sr. H. S., Topeka, Kansas; 
received the M.A. degree, University of Kansas, 1928; 
was president of Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, N. E. A., 1936-37; was a member of Na- 
tional Council, 1935. 


District 4 


J. V. BrerrwieseEr, Dean, School of Education, and 
Director, Graduate Division, University of North Da- 
kota; received the Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911; holds membership card, Alpha 
Chapter, roll number 1; has been in continuous edu- 
cational service since taking part in the organization 
of the fraternity. 

ERNEST M. HANSON, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Ulm, Minnesota; received the M.A. degree, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1927; is State Chairman of Edu- 
cation Committee of American Legion; author of work 
books in general science, curriculum, and tests in 
arithmetic; has served his chapter as secretary, presi- 
dent, and editor of news letter; was delegate to Na- 
tional Council, 1935. 

RussELL E. Jonas, Executive Secretary, State Board 
of Educational Examiners, Des Moines, lowa; received 
the Ph.D. degree, University of Iowa, 1936; has served 
as public-school teacher, county superintendent, deputy 
state superintendent (all in South Dakota), and di- 
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rector of research in the Department of Public In- 
struction of Iowa; was secretary and later president of 
Epsilon Chapter; is now president of Central Iowa 
Phi Delta Kappa Club. 


DisTRICT 5 


Arvey E. Dietrert, Assistant Principal, Fairview 
Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio; received the M.A. 
degree, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936, 
and is doing graduate work at University of Cin- 
cinnati; was a delegate to recent National Council; 
is president of Alpha Iota Chapter. 

T. C. Hoty, Professor of Education and Research 
Associate, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University; received the Ph.D. degree, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1924; has served education in various 
capacities and notably in school-building survey and 
as school-housing consultant; has served Phi Delta 
Kappa as chapter officer, District Deputy, and mem- 
ber of National Council. 

Epp B. WETHEROW, Superintendent of Schools, La 
Porte, Indiana; received the B.A. degree, University 
of Chicago, 1932, and has done considerable grad- 
uate work toward advanced degrees; has served educa- 
tion as teacher, principal, county superintendent, state 
school inspector, and has been superintendent of 
La Porte since 1922; is the present District Repre- 
sentative. 

DIsTRICT 6 

FRANK W. Cyr, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; received the 
Ph.D. degree, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933; has made special study of the small school in its 
community relationships; has been faculty sponsor of 
Beta Chapter during the past four years. 
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MakvIN E. Porcn, Assistant Principal, Haverford 
Jt. H. S., Haverford Township, Pennsylvania, and 
Instructor in Psychology, Mulvey Institute, Phila- 
delphia; received the Ed.D. degree, Temple Univer- 
sity, 1935; has served Alpha Eta Chapter as president; 
has attended past three meeting of National Council 
either as delegate or alternate. 

C. O. WituiaMs, Associate Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania; received the Ed.D. de- 
gree, New York University, 1936; is co-author of an 
introductory textbook in education, “Education in a 
Democracy”; was delegate in the National Council 
of 1935. 


DIstTRICT 7 


A. M. JARMAN, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia; received the Ph.D. degree, 
University of Michigan, 1932; is chairman of the edu- 
cation section of Virginia Academy of Science; was 
awarded the service key by Alpha Beta Chapter in 
1936 on the basis of a state-wide popular ballot. 

ULuIN W. LEAVELL, Professor of Education, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee; received the 
Ph.D. degree, Peabody College, 1930; is author of 
Friendly Hour Reader Series and contributor to various 
education journals; is faculty sponsor of Psi Chapter; 
is the present District Representative. 

H. CLIFTON PANNELL, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama; received the Ph.D. de- 
gree, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933; 
formerly served as State Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation in Alabama. 











BALLOT FOR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
(Only members in good standing may vote) 
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Give all information requested above 
Forward your ballot to Phi Delta Kappa, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(This refers to the district in which voter resides) 


Campus Chapter; Roll No. _....................----- 
Field Chapter 









































DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
FRED set da M og inet ee Peete of Educa- 






tion, 
ee hanaigd of parson! 
4 F. Power ak Se 114 Education Hall, University of 
rth ain n, Seattle, Wash 
Cu1—Univ of Oregon 
a Holaday, - gh School of Education, University of 
egon, 


ALPHA Gautsn—Stare ¢ College of 
Weston A. Niemela, Secretary, Box 
man, Wash. 


247, College Station, Pull- 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School . , Calif. 


Detta—Stanford University 
oe Ra , Secretary, Box No. 1165; Stanford University, 


Lascupac Seereereny of California 





Vaughn D. Seidel, a aa Haviland Hill, University of Cali- 
bho Berkeley. Calif. 
ALPHA ILON— niversity of Southern California. 


Harry Smallenburg, Secretary, Box No. 123, University of 
Southern California, Los meee Calif. 

AvpxHa Zeta—University of 
Joke F. Walker, So Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ari 

a Giectee---Charenanan: Coll 

Clayton McCarty, Soecnry. 16 1610 North Roosevelt Avenue, 

By Calif. 

A.pua Upstton—University of Utah 
W. Melvin Strong, eapeert Training School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Ca1—University of Cali ia at Los Angeles 
Victor Aertker, Secretary, Education Building 210, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
JOHN H. AYDELOTTE, District Representative, Huntsville, 


Texas. 


Guy mA—University of Missou 
F, Olin Capps, Soortiaer: University High School, University of 
Missouri, ‘olum 
Kappa—University of Kan 
Reid Hemphill, Seesginest | 119 Fraser Hall, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mu—University of Texas 
B. ckey, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 
oe A.tpua—University of Oklahoma 
F. Gaither, Secretary, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
: 2S of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Aes, Williaa Se Mv Catieee f Ed i Kansa 
Vv. ms, Secretary, ent o jucation, s 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 






DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming Colonie, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District go mer nae Professor of Edu- 
ention. College of Liberal Arts miversity of Denver, Denver, 


Epstton—University of | ve 
Gerald V. Lannholm a a College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, I 
Era—University of tng 
William Gruhn, Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne: 
apolis, Minn. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
pan A A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 


Pee Tueta—University of North Dakota 
red S. Dehra Secretary, Box No. 546, University Station, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Atrxa Mu—Colorado State College of Educatio 
Walter Speckman, Secretary, Colorado State “College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 
ALPHA Sueathe tains of Denver 
hola B. Walters, Fallon nn 1735 E. 14th Avenue, Denver, 
olo, 





DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: stee: Michionn, Titests, renee, indy its West 
er ee Ares Superintendent 


ae 


eae pet Bex 318, Ulan | ae 





z ra~University of oe 
"Theo Sect, Graduate Edueation Brilding, as 
Fm ne > : 

P1— University 
H som oe See, » 102 University High School, Ur. 

sigue Ohio State D State University ioe “eS 
pet Gal Bere Lan”. Sone Se eae 


Sonne a aig Mosk 


G Box 18, Bascom Hall, University 
STiewin tee - : 
On ee of 
Robert E. Carson, Secretary, 4007 Paiveniy High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 
o% Bock, Seereiary, — we Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
na Be niversity of Kentucky 
W. Gayle Starn: of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Ky. ; 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Ham Massachusetts, Rhode 
Is] Ne ¥ P 
: i and 3 = ork, irc of Colum ersey, Delaware, Mary- 
THEODORE A, SIED Assistant Dean, 
School of Education, eae Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bera—Columbia University 
William Lg” Seas Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia U: New York, N. ¥ 
Tueta—Cornell niversity 
Thee Ne N. Y. — “es 
lora—Harvard University 
en eDaily 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
Ti 
X1—-Unh of Pittsburgh 
Gorents . Long, Seccetary, 210 State Hall, University of 
7 uu 
R N ork Ualetsite 
‘Pane ae Roses 54, Student t Activities Bids, N 
York University, os ee "Square East, ew Y¥ N. v. 
"Mfoderic By Math 
Roderic D. tthews, Secretary, Room g 108) Bennett Hall, Uni- 
Philadeiphia, 
ALPHA eet 
Joseph Meister, 


vere 20 = oe Street, Wosten, Mase. 


ALpua P1—Rutgers University 
Leuren Aphis Segeeter7, ee 


141, - Tom ty University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRICT NO. 7 
States: Vi North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lov.- 
isiaca, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District Le sa ae a Professor of Edu- 
cation, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pa ree Tocca Secretary, Pesbolly Collediny Helkwiiie, Teme 


a Virginia 
Avrnhor MM. armen, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Vieginiy University a. 


eo: Secretary, “-  & “No. 4226, University of Tennes- 


iver Xr teense of Alabama 
ne — 
= Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, University, 


Williaa WW WwW. Leeann, ~ Leet ig School of Education, North- 2 ae ¥ 
western ray of Wisconsin a 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


W. A. ier Secon. 714 N. E. Jarrett, Portland, Ore. 


aszms Bera—Tacoma, Washington 
T. Thune, Treasurer, Staniey School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Axpoa—San Francisco, California 
Dan H. Gilson, Treasurer, 268 Kenilworth Avenue, San Lean- 


dro, Calif. 
Oe we 5 on, Ses 324 Princeton, Fresno, Calif. 


Epsiton—-Los Angeles, California 
& D. Hardesty, Treasurer, 300 S. Maple Drive, Beverly Hills, 


Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Rhodes, Treasurer, Office of Supt. of Schools, San Luis 
Calif. 
X1—Sacramento, California 
= H. Polster, Treasurer, 1832 Forty-fourth Street, Sacra- 


Tha cae. City, U 
Arnesen, itecee, 1472 Emerson Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Ge Unk. 


Omeca—San Diego, California 
Merril Douglass, Treasurer, 4825 Kansas Street, San Diego, 


Calif. 
DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, onsen Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Bera—St. Louis, Missou 
B. W. Noel, Summer, ‘5656 Murdoch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gammua—State of Kansa 
George A. Swift, a Holton, Kans. 


Turera—Kansas City, Missouri 
-™: Gilbert, Treasurer, 5601 Holmes Street, Kansas City, 


Kaprpa—Warrens » Missouri 
Cloyd y, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


Outcron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Pi1—San atoais Texas 
oe ee  aeouserer, Jefferson High School, San Antonio, 
ex. 

7 eae. Kansas 
O. F. Grubbs, Treasurer, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Pui— Oklahoma 
tat OC Doe Treasurer, 1502 Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


Apena Atrxa—Houston, Texas 
C. Jj. Niissle, Treasurer, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters 








DISTRICT NO. 4. 4 

States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- © 
braska, lowa, “¢ 
Iora—South Dakota ‘% 
T. M. Risk, Treasurer, Vermillion, S. D. 


Lamspa—State of Colorado E 
George A. Irvin, Treasurer, State College of Education, Greeley, E 


Ps1:—Omaha, Nebraska 4 
Beswey A. Smith, Treasurer, 2609 No. 52nd Street, Omaha, a 
DISTRICT NO. 5. ¥ 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- _ 
Be, Kentucky. % 


SS ee eS ee: ie Se, 2421 


Mv—Munele, Indiana a 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Treasurer, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. :* 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
William C. Krath 
nology, 3300 Federal, 


Upsttoxn—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Arnold A. Vieth, Treasurer, 3286 N. 49th Street, Milwaukee, 


Tesesuest, Armour Institute of Tech- ie 


Coe Fenn Sees Indiana 
ayne Schomer, Sroameren, The Laboratory School, Seventh 
and Chestnut Streets, Terre * Haute, Ind. 


Angad Gauma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
pape mene, “+ pai Western State Teachers College, 
am. 


azoo, 
ALPHA Span Indiana 
J. A. Aber, Treasurer, Nappanee, Ind. 
aeons, Ers1ton—Hammond, Indiana 
Borden Purcell, Treasurer, 1805 Davis Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 
Atpua Zera—Evansville, Indiana 
Sanford Sanders, Treasurer, Stewartsville, Ind. 
ALPHA ge Sy gg, Indiana a 
Reuben D. pte , Treasurer, 57 N. Kealing Avenue, In- ~ 
dianapolis, In Bet | 


Aromas Taare Bloomington, aes Bs 
yt wag Trezsurer, Normal Community High School, Nor- ~~ 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Verm New Ham Massach Rhode 
Island, New York, P. ‘Peansyivanis, a, New J ° Davee, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District 


No Field Chapters in this eee 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: North Carolina, South Caro Tennessee, 
i seisivu’ Missinaeet, Georgia, Alabama, Fotide, j 


Asgea Iora—Jackson, 
E. F. Pucxerr, Teeaneans tints: Springs, Miss. 


